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6. Manassas Junction. 
7. Acquia Creek, 

8. Yorktown. 

9. Shenandoah River. 
1l, BMatapony River. 


1.1’. Potomac River. 
2.. York River. 

3. 3’. James River. 

4. Pamunkey River. 

5. Chickahominy River. 


ENERAL M‘CLELLAN has proved himself a most able com- 
mander. He has done that which seemed all but impossible. 

On the 4th of September he assumed the command of the remnants 
of that army which, by the mismanagement of Pope, had been 
compelled to take refuge within the intrenchments round Washington. 
On the 8th, only four days later, he left Washington to lead this 
broken and demoralized host, which in few days he had reorganized, 
to meet the victorious Confederates under the command of such 
officers as Lee, Longstreet, and Stonewall Jackson, wherever he could 
find them. On the 14th, after a march of some fifty miles, he had 
passed through Frederick City, crossed the Kittoctan range, passed 
through Middletown and the river beyond, and found the enemy 
posted on the South Mountain. These heights are pierced by several 
passes or gaps. The most northerly is Turner’s Gap. Two other roads, 


12. Harrison’s Landing. 
13. Rappahannock River, 
14. Harper's Ferry. 

15. Leesburg. 

16. Annapolis. 











The Country between Frederick City, Hagerstown, Sharpsburg, and 
Harper’s Ferry. 
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The Scale is Five Miles. 


1. Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 7. Braddock’s Gap. 

2. South Mountain. 8. Antietam Creek. : 

3. Maryland Heights. 9. Winchester and Potomac Railway. 
4. Catoctin Mountains. 10. Blue Ridge Mountain, 

5. Kittoctan Mountains. 11. Shenandoah River. 

6. Baltimore and Ohio Railway. 12. 12/, Potomac River. 


terminating at Roherville, pass through two other gaps, the more 
southerly of which is called Crampton’s Gap. It is clear that this line 
was occupied by a portion only of the Confederate army. The truth 
is, that General Lee did not anticipate so rapid an advance of the 
Federals after their defeat. It was known that M‘Clellan had been 
reinstated in command of the Northern army, and hitherto he 
seemed to have shown a want of promptitude and dash. Besides 
this, it was not to be expected that a commander, however popular, 
could within a few days inspire a defeated army with confidence, and 
lead them to victory. To do this, M‘Clellan must have possessed a 
moral ascendancy rarely found, except in the greatest captains. Under 
these circumstances it is not unnatural that General Lee should have 
detached Longstreet towards Hagerstown, and Stonewall Jackson 
to Harper’s Ferry, whilst he himself, with the remainder of the army, 
held the heights and passes through South Mountain. But Lee had 
miscalculated the power of his enemy. Whilst Jackson was receiving 
the capitulation of 6,000 Federals, under Colonel Miles, at Harper's 


Ferry, and taking possession of all the stores of arms and ammunition 
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i stronghold, M‘Clellan was attacking the heights which com- 
nota ord between Frederick and Hagerstown, and carrying them. 
This result was no doubt materially assisted by General Franklin, 
who, operating upon the extreme left, succeeded in passing —e 
Crampton’s Gap, and so threatening the rear of the Confederates. Thus 
ended Sunday, the 14th of September. General Lee at once retired 
towards the Potomac. His object was to concentrate his army before 
M‘Clellan could renew his attack. For this purpose Jackson at once 
withdrew from Harper’s Ferry and marched with all speed up the 
south bank of the Potomac to rejoin Lee. Longstreet did the 
same thing from the north. The two days which followed the 
battle of the 14th were spent by the rival commanders in getting 
their reinforcements, and in gaining positions. On Wednesday, 
the morning of the 17th September, the whole Confederate army was 
collected, and seems to have occupied a crescent-shaped ridge on 
the western bank of Antietam Creek, following, more or less, the 
turns of that river, which runs at the foot of the heights. Their 
line extended some four miles. This river or creek is crossed by 
three bridges,—one on the Roherville and Hagerstown-roads, another 
on the Sharpsburg-road, both of which are marked in the sketch, anda 
third between the Sharpsburg Bridge and the Potomac, which is not 
marked. M‘Clellan determined to turn the enemy’s flanks, and for 
this purpose Hooker was to cross on Tuesday, the 16th, by the most 
northern bridge, and to establish himself on the enemy’s left flank. 
Porter was to remain opposite the centre bridge, which he was not to 
cross. Burnside was to cross by the third bridge nearer the Potomac, 
and to advance upon the rear of the Confederates. Such was the plan. 
Hooker having crossed on the Tuesday, the battle began with the dawn 
of the 17th. The grand attack seems to have been made on the left of 
the enemy by Hooker, but it was only with varying success, and 
after Hooker and many other officers had been wounded, and General 
Mansfield killed, that the corn-fields on the left of the enemy’s posi- 
tion finally remained in the hands of the Federals. On the Federal left 
it was not until after three o’clock that Burnside crossed the bridge. 
After a time, M‘Clellan sent him a peremptory order to carry the 
batteries in his front. This Burnside accomplished. But he found 
it difficult to hold the position he had won. In vain he sent for 
reinforcements. All that M‘Clellan could do was to reply—*“ Tell 
General Burnside this is the battle of the war. He must hold his 
ground till dark at any cost. 1 will send him Miller’s battery, 
1 can do nothing more. I have no infantry.” Fortunately the 
General managed to hold his position for half an hour longer, 
when night closed the contest. The battle had raged from dawn 
till dusk. In it no fewer than thirteen General officers were reported 
as wounded, and General Mansfield was killed. The loss of men is 
admitted to have been between 6,000 and 10,000 men. Nor was the 
result decisive. The Confederates held their ground on the north 
side of the river during Thursday ; nor did M‘Clellan renew the 
attack. It was not until Friday, the 19th, that he sent a telegram to 
Washington—“ TI do not know if the enemy is falling back to an interior 
position, or crossing the river.” But in a later telegram he announced 
his victory as complete. “The enemy is driven back into Virginia, and 
Maryland and Pennsylvania are now safe.” No official accounts have 
yet been received of what took place subsequently. But it is said 
that the Confederate army began to recross the Potomac on 
Thursday morning, the day after the great battle; and that by 
Friday morning they had all succeeded in passing the river, with 
the transports and all their wounded except 300. Even after 
crossing, the Confederates remained some time on the southern bank, 
near Sheppardtown, in order probably to allow those who had crossed 
higher up to join them, and to prevent the Federals passing too 
rapidly, Stonewall Jackson appears to have conducted the retreat, 
and, according to the latest accounts, the whole army has taken the 
road to Winchester. Deliberate as this retreat has been, it is not to 
be supposed that the Confederates have any idea of recrossing into 
Maryland ; on the contrary, the fact that on Friday, the 19th, the 
Confederates evacuated Harper’s Ferry, demolishing all the Govern- 
ment stores and the pontoon bridge, and partially destroying the 
bridge of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, proves that they have no 
immediate intention of renewing their attack upon Maryland. 

Thus, on the 8th of September, the victorious Confederates had 
overrun Maryland whilst the defeated Federals were crouching behind 
their entrenchments round Washington. Eleven days later the tide 
had turned. Harper’s Ferry had been taken and retaken, whilst 
M'‘Clellan had driven the skilful Lee and the redoubtable Stonewall 
Jackson to the south of the Potomac. The future progress of the 
war it would be idle to anticipate. But it is impossible to doubt 
that the brilliant success of the North has been achieved by the 
or egg and skill of M‘Clellan, and by the courage of the men of 








THE GLASGOW MURDER. 
HE excitement as to the late Glasgow murder continues to in- 
crease. Local opinion is divided as to the verdict. Many are 
clamorously demanding a reprieve ; a few are sternly insisting that 
Justice should take its course. The side of mercy, as it is called, 





' oe er ; a 
enjoys the noisiest advocacy. This is matter for no surprise 8] 
ae compassion ever vaunteth itself, and is much puffed up ; but 
the present question is too serious to be disposed of by mere 


uproar. relat 
The case proved against the woman who has been found guilty is 
well known, but may be shortly recapitulated. She was a friend of 
the deceased ; and she had herself been a servant, some two years 
before, in the same household. Consequently she knew the house 
well, the entrances to it, and the exits from it, and she knew also 
that, at the time of the crime, all the family, save the murdered 
servant and an old man of eighty-seven, were absent in the country. 
She left her own house late on a Friday night in July last, and did 
not return till between eight and nine on the Saturday morning. 
When she did return she wore, not the dress she had gone out in, but 
a dress belonging to the deceased. This dress she takes that very 
day to be dyed. Early on the same day, Saturday, she pawns a 
quantity of plate, the property of Mr. Fleming—the gentleman to 
whom the house belonged,—under a false name. On the same day 
she buys a box at a shop in Glasgow, and puts a bundle into it, 
again giving a false name and address. This box is subsequently 
traced to Ayr, and when opened is found to contain dresses belonging 
to the deceased. Still on the same day, she addresses a box of her 
own by a third false address, and sends a girl with it to the 
station of the railway for Hamilton. On the Monday she follows 
her box, gets hold of it, takes it to a house, takes a bundle 
out of it, and walks into the neighbouring fields) She is seen 
and identified at three different places, and at each of these 
places various articles of clothing saturated with blood are after- 
wards found. Among these was her own dress, which she wore 
when she left her house on the Friday evening; and also a 
petticoat belonging to the deceased. On the wires of her crinoline 
blood was also detected, although they had been burned in the fire. 
Footprints were found on the bloody floor of the house not corre- 
sponding to the feet of the deceased, still less to the feet of old Mr. 
Fleming, but corresponding closely to the feet of the prisoner. This 
body of evidence looks formidable ; but its value becomes greatly 
increased when we consider the account which the prisoner gave of 
herself in what Scotch jurisprudence calls the ‘“ declarations.” The 
lies she told were innumerable. She said she was in her own bed all 
Friday night—never out of her house at all, She said that on 
Friday night old Mr. Fleming came to her house and gave her the 
plate to pawn, and that he came again on the Saturday afternoon to 
get the money. She said that it was her own dress, and not the 
deceased’s, which she took to the dyer’s. She said the articles of dress 
found at Hamilton were not hers. She made many other statements 
which were wildly improbable ; but on these we have no space to 
dwell. We have selected the above because they were proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt to be deliberate falsehoods. It is needless to 
point out how fearfully such fabrications strengthened the case 
against her. Nor was motive for the crime wanting. Beyond all 
doubt the prisoner, at the date of the murder, was wretchedly poor. 
She ought not to have been so, for her husband, a sailor, had good 
wages ; but whether owing to her own bad conduct, or to some better 
cause, the fact is certain. She was behind in her rent ; much of her 
own property, including many articles of dress, was in pawn; her hus- 
band’s watch, and almost all his clothes, were also in pawn, and this 
at a time when his return was expected ; in fact, she had no fewer 
than forty-one pawn-tickets. After the murder, all this is changed. 
She buys a bonnet for her boy and a cloak for herself ; she takes her 
dresses, a ring, and her husband’s watch and clothes out of pawn. 
So extraordinary, indeed, does her acquisition of wealth appear that 
a friend asks the ominous question, “Whom have you been robbing 1” 


Thus far we have nothing very striking or uncommon. It is 
when we come to the defence that the peculiar interest of this case 
begins. In addition to the general plea of not guilty, a special 
defence was offered, to the effect that “the murder alleged in 
the indictment was committed by James Fleming.” Mr. Fleming 
—the old gentleman who was in the house the night of the murder— 
was, undoubtedly, the person on whom suspicion in the first place 
naturally fell. His inattention to the screams he says he heard 
about four o’clock on the Saturday morning, and his indifference 
to the prolonged disappearance of his servant, were certainly 
peculiar. It was also pressed keenly against him that the marks 
of blood in the kitchen must of necessity have attracted the notice 
of an innocent man ; while a motive for the crime was supplied by 
the insinuation that the old man had regarded the deceased with 
feelings which, when disappointed, are frequently supplanted by fear 
and dislike. And, at his examination, he was slightly confused as to 
the hour at which, and the person to whom, he had first opened the 
street door of the house on the Saturday morning. But these various 
circumstances lose their suspicious aspect when closely investigated. 
As to the screams, his first idea was that they came from the outside 
of the house ; and the silence which immediately ensued not unnaturally 
quieted his alarm. His acquiescence in the absence of the servant 
during Saturday and Sunday was more remarkable. But in order to 
estimate the bearing of this fairly, we must take into account the 
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character of the man. He was unquestionably a person of singular 
habits, accustomed to sit, and read, and take his meals by the kitchen 
fire, and not above waiting on himself when occasion might require. 
He did not consider it anything extraordinary or unbecoming to 
prepare his own tea or supper. Bearing this in mind, his conduct 
loses much of its suspicious aspect. When his surprise was aroused 
by the non-appearance of his breakfast, he went down-stairs to dis- 
cover the cause of the delay. The servant was not to be seen ; the 
door of her room was locked ; he knocked, and received no answer. 
He believed—and we cannot see why he should not have believed— 
that she had left the house on some errand of her own. He expected 
her return every moment. It really is not easy to see what course 
was open to him but to wait for that return, and do the best he 
could for himself till it took place. Such conduct is by some 
considered irreconcileable with his inquisitive disposition. But 
those who argue thus forget that the most inquisitive dis- 
position cannot display itself without some one of whom to inquire. 
Had the servant returned, Mr. Fleming would doubtless have taken 
all pains to find out where she had been ; but so long as she was 
absent, his inquisitiveness had no scope for exercise, and could only 
wait its opportunity. Again, it is said he should have given the 
alarm. But what was he to give the alarm about ? He did not suspect 
that anything was wrong. On the whole, his most natural, if not 
his most rational course was to wait till either the servant should 
return or till his son should arrive ; which latter event could not, he 
knew, be later than Monday. His conduct is quite accountable on 
the theory that he was innocent and unsuspecting ; it becomes quite 
unaccountable on the theory of his guilt. That he did not detect the 
marks in the kitchen is not surprising. These marks were discovered 
only by the trained skill of the criminal officers ; they eluded the 
notice even of the doctors who first entered the house. It is hardly 
matter for wonder, therefore, that they were not observed by an old 
man of eighty-seven. From his confusion about opening the street 
door on Saturday morning we cannot safely infer much. The first 
person he let into the house was the servant of a neighbour. Previous 
to that, he had gone to the door, on the bell being rung by the milk- 
boy, and said he did not want any milk. In his examination in chief 
he did not mention the latter fact, and in his cross-examination he 
was inaccurate as to the time of the occurrence. But the point is not 
a vital one ; and a mistake as to time is a very common thing in wit- 
nesses far younger and more acute than old Mr. Fleming. As to the 
insinuation of the motive to which we have above alluded, it entirely 
broke down. Such insinuations had from time to time appeared in 
the newspapers. The counsel for the defence alluded to them in his 
speech to the jury. It is but just to Mr. Fleming to say that all 
these aspersions on his character must have originated solely in the 
frantic desire to suggest a motive for what was apparently unaccount- 
able. In the words of the judge :—“ There is no trace in the whole 
evidence that anything passed between that old man and the women, 
either one or other of them, that was in the smallest degree improper.” 
It isa considerable testimony to Mr. Fleming’s innocence, that the 
believers in his guilt should have found it necessary to assail his 
character in a manner that has proved quite unfounded. Nor should 
we forget that Mr. Fleming’s story has been the same from the very 
first ; that a lengthened cross-examination shook him—a deaf old 
man of eighty-seven—in no point of any importance ; indeed, in no 
point at all save the miscalculation as to the time of opening the 
door ; and that it was corroborated with regard to every matter on 
which corroboration was possible. His admissions against himself— 
as, for instance, his having heard the screams—carry with them an 
air of truth. His slight confusion at the trial does the same ; had 
he been the cunning plotter the prisoner would have us to believe, 
what so easy as to remember all about the milk-boy, and to tell us 
glibly how he put on and took off the chain on the door? That he 
did as a fact forget any of the occurrences of that morning—especially 
an occurrence so important as the appearance of the first witness on 
the scene, is a very strong proof that his attention was not then 
quickened by the consciousness of a recent murder. 


On the other hand, with what difficulties had the theory of the 
prosecution to contend? Really with none, save the atrocity of the 
crime. The counsel for the defence dwelt on the improbability of the 
supposition that the prisoner could have gone to Sandyford-place that 
night with the design of murdering her friend. But it is not neces- 
sary to suppose anything of the sort. It is far more likely that she 
went with the design of borrowing money, as she had done before. 
She took with her a bottle of rum, in order, we may assume, that 
generosity might be stimulated by conviviality. Disappointed in this 
hope, she may have bethought herself of theft, may have been 
detected, and led on to seek impunity by murder. Some people 
refuse to believe that she would, in such a case, have remained in the 
house in order to wash up the blood. To our minds.nothing could 
be more natural. She knew the old man’s habits. She might sup- 
pose, or at least hope, that he would allow some time to elapse before 
he broke the door of the servant’s bedroom, were his suspicions 
not otherwise aroused. It was her object that discovery should be 
postponed as long as possible. She wanted time in which to dispose 





of the bloody clothes, &c., and in order to get that time, it was 
essential to obliterate the marks in the kitchen. The washing in the 
bedroom itself and on the person of the deceased, was probably 
dictated by a desire to make this concealment yet more complete ; 
and when that proved impossible, the door of the room was locked 
and the key taken away. The jury had little doubt. After an 
absence of only twenty minutes they unanimously found the prisoner 
guilty, and without any recommendation to mercy. 


Now comes the most extraordinary part of the case. Before 
sentence was pronounced, an elaborate statement was read by the 
prisoner’s counsel, professing to be the true account of what took 
place on the fatal night. This statement contradicts all the prisoner’s 
previous declarations, admits her presence at the murder, but 
ascribes the actual commission of the crime to Mr. Fleming. The 
prisoner’s solicitors or agents have addressed a letter to the news- 
papers, in which they tell us that the substance of this statement 
was communicated to them by the prisoner when she heard that 
Mr. Fleming had been released ; that the details were filled up in the 
course of “subsequent conversations” between them and the prisoner ; 
that it was laid before counsel, but that counsel refused to adopt it as 
the basis of the defence. This last assertion suggests a curious ques- 
tion of professional etiquette, on which we cannot now enter. But 
we may fairly infer from it two things: 1, that the prisoner's 
counsel did not believe the statement; and 2, that the prisoner 
herself never pressed it as the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Had she done so, counsel would not have ventured to reject 
it. According to the letter of the agents, she only insisted 
on having it read when there was no longer any opportunity of 
bringing forward evidence to confute it. Moreover, the account of 
the document given by the agents is far from satisfactory. We 
have no information as to when and how the “ details” referred 
to were filled up, although upon this point the value of the statement 
altogether depends. We are not even told at what time it was com- 
mitted to writing in its present shape. And we mean no disrespect 
to these gentlemen when we say that their assertions—even were 
they more circumstantial—cannot be received as good evidence. They 
are interested parties ; they are not on oath; they have not been 
subjected to the ordeal of cross-examination. And even waiving that, 
what does their explanation of the prisoner’s proceedings amount to ! 
Merely to this,—that so long as she thought there was a chance of 
blame attaching to Mr. Fleming, she persisted in a false denial of any 
knowledge of the crime ; and that, when she found all hope from 
this source destroyed, she for the first time told a story, charging him 
directly with guilt. Nor can we think that the story itself carries with 
it any very strong appearance of truth. It is corroborated by external 
evidence in no point of importance, save in the part about the milk- 
boy ; and that we cannot receive as it now stands. It looks vastly 
like one of the ‘“ details,” which had their origin in the “ further 
conversations” between the prisoner and her agents,—conversations, 
that is, after the evidence of the milk-boy had become known. We 
are far from suggesting that these gentlemen wilfully cooked the 
statement in accordance with the evidence ; but it is easy to under- 
stand how readily much of their knowledge must have reached their 
client in the unreserved communications which necessarily took 
place between them. We cannot but attach great importance to the 
fact that the defence was not based on this statement. The prisoner's 
leading counsel was a gentleman—as we learn from the judge—of 
great ability and experience, and he—knowing more of the case 
probably than any man—refused to adopt the prisoner’s statement. in 
her defence. We think he exercised a wise discretion. The inherent 
improbabilities of the story are innumerable. It runs that the de- 
ceased, the prisoner, and Mr. Fleming, were all drinking together. 
The prisoner is sent out for spirits, although there was at that very 
time plenty in the house. The reason given for this is idle, «. ¢., that the 
old man wished to conceal from his son the amount of whiskey which 
had been consumed,—as if he had not the whole of Saturday on which 
to procure whiskey to supply the place of what had been drunk. On her 
return the prisoner finds the deceased lying on the floor with a blow 
on her forehead, and a cut on her nose, half senseless, with nothing 
on but her polka and her shift. On her recovering her senses, she 
told the prisoner that the old man had struck her with “something,” 
because she had reproached him with having, on a previous j 
taken indecent liberties with her. Throughout the rest of the 
night the prisoner busied herself in endeavours to restore the 
deceased ; Mr. Fleming busied himself in washing the floor. He 
is represented as speaking calmly and even gently, excusing himself 
as having acted under the impulse of sudden anger, ex ing no 
malice or ill-will towards the deceased, but only a desire for secresy. 
Between four and five in the morning the deceased grew worse, and 
the prisoner went up-stairs to go for a doctor. She heard a noise in 
the kitchen, and, on running down-stairs, she found the deceased, as 
she had left her, lying helpless on the kitchen floor, and Mr. Fleming 
chopping at her head with a meat-cleaver. The mixture of barbarity 
and folly in Mr. Fleming which this story implies is almost 
incredible, 

Not less difficult of belief are the statements that he then suggested 
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to the pris oner the very clumsy way of disposing Ol the bloody 
clothes whic h she adop te A. and advi ed r to pawn the silver plate. 
Mrs. McLachlan is a little foo circumstantial here. The recom 
mendation to ** Lundie’s Pawn,” and of the assumption of the name, 
“ Mary McDonald or McKay, No. 5, V incent-street,” is a touch 
of that art which betrays itself. And we assume, with some con 
fidence, that the man who had the cunning and the daring to carry 


out the plot ascribed to him would have devised some method of 


concealing the evidences of his guilt very different from that of send 
ing them up and down the country in tin boxes “to be bought in any 
ironmonger’s for five shillings. The plan is precisely one wl ich show S 
clearly that there was a real intention to conceal, and therefore 
destroys the theory that he may have treach« rously recommended a 


course likely to insure detection : while it is certainly not a plan 


which would have been adopted by a subtle murderer. Above all, 
the statement were true, Mr. Fleming’s conduct becomes inexplicable. 
He must have known that the deed could not sleep,—that on the 
Monday all must come to light. Why, then, wait till the discovery 
was made under circumstances which bore so he: ily against himself 
Had he done the deed, he would either have run away—and he 
had plenty of money to enable him to do so,—or he would have so 
contrived that McLachlan should have been arrested at the time 
when she had the stolen goods and the bloody clothes actually in her 
possession. According to the statement, Mr. Fleming certainly 
designed that it should be supposed that a robb ry had been com 
mitted ; and probably designed that Mrs. McLachlan should be 
posed to have been the robber. He took steps to secure the succes 
of neither design. Had he ever entertained them he would have 
made the marks of house-breaking conspicuous ld 
taken measures to suggest the discovery of the housebreaker. The 
Course he took was the one course W hich at onee drew 
himself, and which, if he were guilty, gave him least chance of « sca pe 


The above are merely improbabilities in the story, though certainly 
very strong ones. But we have more than this; we have direct 


inconsistencies with the proved facts of the case. No blood, or any 
marks of blood, were found on Mr. Fleming’s clothes, or about hi 


person ; and ye t, according to the statement, he not « nly committed 
the murder with all his clothes on, but actually fell down among the 
blood on the floor. Nor is there a tittle of evidence to how that 
any of his clothes were missing ; nor were there any traces of clothes 


having been destroyed. Nothing was more Clearly proved in the 


ease than the fact that there were marks of a severe struggle in the 
kitchen ’ and yet, according to the statement, there was certainly ho 
struggle of any kind whatever. On the contrary, the deceased, when 
Mr. Fleming is said to have I cilled her, was, and tor some time had 


been, lying sense ‘less and hs lf. dying on the floor. Lastly, the coi pse 
was brutally marked with about forty wounds—many of them 
according to the doctors, | roy ing that t] er had bee vehe ment 


efforts in self-defence ; and yet, according to the statement, ther 
were only two wounds at first, and at the last the finishing-stroke to 
a half-dead woman—n¢ ver any attempt at defence at all. Now, on 
these inconsistencies of the statement with the evidence, two remarks 


occur. First, t] ley are of great Importance when we consider that 
the evidence was never directed to a confutation of the statement 

these contradictions arise, as it were, incidentally. Second, with 
regard to these things, the statement contradicts the opinions and 
observations of doctors and skilled men—evidence of the highest 
value, but not evidence very likely to have been generally known 
and talked of beforehand ; whereas the one important point on which 
the statement agrees rep the facts—the matter of the milk—was a 
point exceedingly likely to have been known and talked of before 
hand, and exceedingly likely to have assisted the prisoner in the con- 
coction of her story. 

Lastly, and above all, if Mr. leming’s conduct, ran cording to the 
statement, was strange, what can be said of the conduct of the 
woman? Why should she have consented to concealment, and taken 
upon herself the appearance of guilt? The advocates of her innocence 
refer to her oath. But, in the first place, it is too much to ask us to 
believe that any one would run the risk of being hanged rather than 
violate an oath extorted by threats. And, in the second place, those 
who thus argue forget that Mrs. McLachlan never took an oath to 
conceal the murder. The oath referred only to the assault first made 
on the deceased, and was taken before the murder ie committed, 
Nor can it be mail tained that fear TrLEvy have induced s 31] lence. Had 
the prisoner, when she left the house by her own account that 
morning, gone at once with the clothes, plate, &e., and given informa 
tion, her safety would have been insured, and Mr. Fleming’s convic 
tion certain. The most stupid and most ignorant person in the world 
could not have failed to see this. In fact, in its nature and its 
purpose, the statement ot Mrs. Mel achlan resembles closely a ** con 
fession ” made by an equally cunning woman who was ee last 
spring at Dumfries, in which the murderess tried to esi mp by accusing 
her own mother of the crime. 
have met for the purpose of considering the statement, and after 
lengthened consultation, have announced that they see no reason to 
depart from their verdict , 


lt is worthy of remark that the jury 


: 
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The publie are atl pr ent SO exXé ited that it may be right to delay 


+} 


7 
ui 


e execution until inquiry can be made. Such an inquiry has been 
ordered, and is now going on. But any idea of commutation or of 


pardon is, to say the least, premature. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND LORD RANELAGH., 
eee A virumque cano.” Arms and the man we sing-—the rifle 


and the hero who first taught the invincible youth of 


‘ 


Brompton o give it “a sharp cant upwards ” at the word “one,” and 


who has since led his fiery followers through many an almost impos 
ible manceuvre on the downs of Brighton. A crowning honour has 
been vouchsafed to the Volunteers of wae nenogern oe See rson ot 
one of their most redoubtable generals. Lord Ranelagh has been to 
the camp at Chalons; has fraternized with the Emperor of the 
rench * and has assisted at a French 1" view, clad in all his war 
paint as a Volunteer, and mounted on the most terrible and most 
martial looking ot Enel h ch ircers, An accident alone pre vented 
the entire spectacle from being handed down to remote posterity. 
Struck probably by the warlike aspect and eagle glance of the British 


chief, as he sat on horseback near, the impr ror of the French was 


very anxious to have their two photographs taken together. Lord 


Ranelagh at once consented High military rank has its duties as 

ll as its privil [t was not Lord Ranelagh’s business to shrin! 
eve | ition of promine which is the | person 1 the 
orld to | e | [Tl nfortunatel , mblit dos . 


LOST thin i Alexa dei t] Crreat, L, rad Rai elagh re ‘ml les ] im al 


in this, that he has a Buc phalu for hi ber 1. Alex an ade r the 
Second was willing, for the sake of his brothe ¥ dtankeare and in 
deference to the wis! of Km] } to be taken, but Bucephalu 
the Second preferred | ing up h iractel the last He had 
no notion of giving in and racing Brompto the presence of so 
many horses from foreign parts. He knew what was expected of an 
Enel rst w] l ciden lly 10 nd hi } elf t] ( tre of attractio 
Not ng ld tea ) ume ul ul ttitude but 
b Oo} I Mmpatience Hi l I ed 1 paw ana 
caracol t] { His eye went lashing fire, and he kept 
maki Yr ce \ { d nexy ted « cul tance 
ilone hind llusta te fy being taken 
together. Had it not been for this, future ages might have wondered 
discrunu Ascur which was the French Emperor and which 
N the English Voluntee Nothing is left for the nymphs of 
Brompton but to deplore the loss and to hope for better luck next 
time 
Lord Ranelagh himself appears to have thoroughly felt the full 
importance and the grandeur of the occasion which brought him into 
uch close juxtaposition with the Emperor of France. The difficulty 
only how to perpetu ite the memory of this meetin i In conse 
juence ot the military mirit of Bu ep! ilu the Se ‘ond ph tography 
had failed. The Royal Academy d not open again for nearly 
uarters of a year. On the other hand, the friendly histo 
raphers of the Penny Press, who usually hand down Lord Rane 
h’s campaigns, despatches, and orations, to posterity, were unfor 
nately not present at the memorable scen Nothing remained for 
his lordship but to tell his own story \ fitting opportunity ha 


presented itself at Brighton, at a festival where two swords were to 
be presented to him in commemoration of the civie and military 
genius he had displayed at the last Brighton review. After the per- 
formances were over, Lord Ranelagh, in a neat and appropriate 
oration, acknowledged the receipt of his brace of excaliburs, and 
went on to deseribe, for the benefit of Volunteers in general, all the 
honour that had been done to him at Chalons. In simple and manly 
language he depicted the reception he experienced, and in particular 
the sensation his appearance produced upon the French Emperor. 
We must be content, for the prese nt, with thi modest account till 
next May, when pictorial art will perhaps hang upon the Academy 
walls a glowing reproduction of the scene in question. The enthu 
with which the narrative was received by his audience needs 
no apology. The Volunteers of Brighton felt that reparation had at 
last been made to the British Volunteer for all his Wrongs. Hence 
forward the prigs at the Horse Guards ay sneer as much as they 
please at the fiery deportment of Volunteers, and endeavour to depre 
ciate the military talent of their commanders. Little boys may cavil 
and eriticise them as they march along the streets. The French 
Kempe ror knows better. He has recognized their position and 
their merits, and French Marshals and French Zouaves have gazed, 
without the semblance of a smile, upon the gorgeous uniform of a 
Ranelagh 
The French Emperor, it appears, was not prepared to view, in a 
very friendly spirit, the Volunteer movement in this country. Till 
Lord Ranelagh’s visit to the camp at Chalons, Napoleon III. had 
been too much in the habit of regarding the movement as directed 
personally against himself. Lord Ranelagh is happy to tell us that 
lie was able to set all this right. This shows, among other things, the 
good that may be done—even where diplomatists have failed—by a 
manly English Volunteer going straight, in his own honest and un- 
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assuming way, and telling the Emperor all about it. We all remem 
ber the service that the late lamented Mr. Edwin James did ata creat 
Kur pean crisis by Visiting Garibaldi ind informing him of the real 
state of feeling in this country towards Italy. Lord Ranelagh has 


performed quite as noble an action by taking matters into his own 


Amba 


They do not ce] oOose 


hands as far as the French Emperor is concerned. ssadors are 
very often clumsy even with the best intentions. 
the right moments for approaching great monarchs. 


of the soldier-like 


The V have hone 
simplicity which frequently finds its wa) 


emperor's heart when courtie) like speeches are ot no use, 
Ranelagh felt this. and li ld the Emperor, simply and straightfon 
vardly, that he had been deceived. Though at Brighton Lord Ranelagh 


the French ¢ 
have appreli nded. The 


only a plain color el of V oluntes rs, his influence at 


‘ a ’ 
Is more than cynical men of the ws rid mIciit 


humble soldier has been in his time the friend of an illustri ; monarch 
nid the relaxations of social life. Using his privilege as he might, 
ul cl the K ( hoi ir ot entl l ) | of 
gd triend, that vl that | peen eC Ol mat Volw 
teer meetings were mer ifter-dinnel po ehe His VM 
In Knglat . J tl te er me La I 
y would not if it had t been er dinne V oluntes Us 
biie By ech Er pel Pon honou I thing of the kind hie { 
st when they were sober. The best of prince might believe 
ld acquaintance. \ few intox] lividuals migh y and then 
elgh against England We é \ rule ( 
Knglish Volunteer felt 1 Ing t] esteem and ct 
r the French Emper 1) l ( of tl Frencl | 
honour quite a mistake Nn it. The Brompton J 
loved the French His Maj irlike preparations had nothing 
to do at all with tl preparat the Bi mn pton Invinceib!] no. 
indeed with e \ Leer move I throughout the ku odom 
LWOo th ne vel l ten and 1 thin Oy more H \ 
upp ed to | mcre l hi ( i Ul il! I il En | 
mel happ ed at one and th rh ent to b ! ng drill and 
bIng p) their } [" ere no ¢ } ween 1 { , 
itane prepa one at \ nteer moveme) 
King dw: ) creat a movem«s Ip W persol 
Cle To purpe we ibt Oo 
Brig n tal that Lord Ranelag ple ' 
ub and ntimental fri lp ( i we | Lie it 
more doubt that his Majesty Napoleon IT] him t] 
least ion, ex kind of spas1 twinkl 
left ey 
Having rit ( ire d il ) I 1th} Inv 2 | na 
to hi co ncry, ful a pused t] I Line I) nch Kim ror W t] 
recard to English feeling, ] Ranelagh put off—if we may 
expression—tl Brompton diplomati and pu Bi 
general. ‘The greatest part of his mi n had yet to be pert 
lt became his bu iIneSS to a ib the re I | irmy 
Bucephalu had yet to be shown to ’rench troo}] : } | we mav lhe 


sure that the rider of Bucephalus did not leave behind him the uniform 


in) which he » o1ten conducted nis own amateur torces to mimic 


victory. It was in the middle of the exciting operations that ensued 
that a halt called the EK ) nin to h 1c ‘Will 
you, asa V olunteer, come and be } tographed at my sid [t wa 
at this portion of the proceedings that Bucephalus proved too much 


’ ' 
and not to have 


the diabolical-looking 


for his military superior. He had 
his picture taken, and had no notion of f 
The eve 


aiternoon. 


how¢e ver, 
the At 
more honour was done to him, ant 
The Duke of 
Magenta VW 


apparatus of French photographei ning, repair 
the equestrian ot 


Ranelagh is proud to relate that 
| 


contretemps dinner, Lord 
which he represents. 
The Duke of 


through him to the Varlous ci rp 


Magenta asked to be introduced to him. 


also pleased to think that the English volunteers were very acti 
‘“* tres lestes,”” an observation, says Lord Ranelagh, of oreat signul 
cance comin: irom a Bre neh m irshal, = As tol Lord Raa { las h. the 


Duke went on to say, “the Volunt 
know all about the V oluntee) and 
3 We ( and 


Lord Ranelagh to couple 


eer will do anything for 
great jealousy al 
forgive the nol 
his peech LO the 
audience the com plime nts pa d to himself, with 


there is a nut 


vou. ‘an understand le vanity which 


induced in Brighton 


the compliments paid 


to the English Volunteers. It is a creat thing to be taken notice of 
by a field marshal in the presence ot the En pr ror. It was al Oa 


great stroke of regimental popularity-hunting, to come back to 
Brighton, and to point out by implication to the Brighton 
Volunteers, that even abroad their glories were bound up with 
Lord Ranelagh’s own name. It might be said that Foot taste 
should have kept the noble orator silent as to the after dinn¢ r com 


The 


W ho 


fit to 
could only proceed tron 


pliments which French politeness had seen pay him. 


criticism, however, ' 1 per ple 
forget the solemn importance which Lord Ranelagh seems to attach 
to his high position as a V olunteer officer. There 
that if that warlike nobleman sincerely thinks the e 
are fixed upon him, he has a right to be have himse lf acct rdingly. 


When the head is once turned, the tongue soon take leal of 


Inv idious 


can be no question 


eyes ot Kurope 


a good « 


licence, 


LONDON 


devotees of t 
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We think, howe ver, that 
hat all this 
is like ly to make the 


to be. 


a cood Many English people will be of 
opinion t tomfools ry and parade is the one thing which 
3 popular than it deserves 
With all its merits, that movement may have a bad side. It 
will lose in efficiency and popularity, as it becomes vulgar and preten- 
tious. We wonder very much what would be thought in England 
if some suburban Garibaldi of noble birth, who commanded a brigade 
were to appear at an English review in the 


’ 


V olunteer movem«e nt ies 


in the Paris faubourgs, 
costume and character of a captain of the national guard, and on his 


retui » Paris were to represent his doings in England as Lord 
Ranelagh has depicted his doings at Chalons. The public in his own 
count is well asin England, would probably think that he wa 
1] OXI tec \ ith an exagge rated beli f in the importance ot his 
municipal uniform. The Frenchman would, however, have an excuse 
ror His 1 ulgar eccentricity vhich cannot be conceded to Lord Rane 


lagh. The national guard in foreign countries is purely a local insti 


V olunteers of England—-it is ridiculous to disguise the 


Lution, Phe 
; FS : 
ict are a semi-mulltary torce, Wwnich ha prung up for the purpose 
ot cl ic nd or this | ina Om again t AgGGTeSSLON, and in particular 
I rench avrorTe ion. There Ls nothing agcore ive about the 
l vement, but 16 18 one which OWeS its Origin to a Cl mplete lis 
trust of ance. This being the case, what can be worse taste than 


eyes 


the ; of the 
It is not merely that in 


flaunt himself before 


| ‘ 1 - 
nd the French nation? 


otticer LO 


French 


cl ing so | be trays nl lonorance ot the truth that his military 
l k ] i al on nd that hi importance as a soldier is of a very 
minute description. He is outraging decency in thrusting himself 
upon the notice of the French people, in whose presence friendly 


commolh sense should lead him to sink his grade as all 
cer of ; English defence association. if he wishes to be 
him confine himself to the parade ground of his county 
seas, and appears as a full-blown mili 
abroad, he himself, 


English Volunteers of sense and spirit will not thank 


feeling anc 
elected off 
famous, let 
t ] ] i7 
town \\ hen he crosses the 


tary hero makes first, ridiculous, and, secondly, 


insolent. All 


| ord Ra ( h for his OSE ntatious display ot himself and his Buce- 
phalu VV eC Wi) h to arm ourselves and to drill ourselves : but 
tnere ho 1 nn why We hould app ar in it French camp in all 


. 4 : 
>and bravery ot a 
: | ° ; 


imself to his own sphere. 


} ] ry 1 
are il i} OW], Nobody 


Lord 


Brighton and Brompton 


Lat ur hre-eaters. Ranelagh had 


eruda S him as many swords as his 
dmirers like to pay for, provided he takes care when he unsheaths 
them to hold them with the points uppermost, and not to run them 
into anybody. ‘These, and the panegyrics of the penny-a-liners, he 


may probably deserve. [It is only when he appears upon a Kuro 
( iD t] e cress of a hi itional hero that we feel a disposition to 


pean Stac 


pretensions, his military airs, and his assump- 


he has li 


make merry over his 


oS 9 lor 
O WHhICI oO Cialm. 


THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
HE phenomena of an English autumn recur with sufficient 


T 


regularity to enable us to predict their course with some degree 


of certainty. A OOn as Parliament ceases to shine and the evening 
des pre\ ull, Stars which could not hi pe to be seel in the noon day 

f the season begin to reveal themselv« Legislators are remitted 
LO th ) country cutis whi th the royal Sp { ch cl nually declares to be 
ot nearly equal importance with those which await them at W est- 


minster, but as the ater number of the members of both houses 
find their rural labours best transacted in silence, if not by proxy, the 
public arena is left to an indomitable few, supplemented by the fresh 


vigour of the outer Gentiles who have been constrained to six months’ 


gr 


ilen Autumn is the season of mists, according to Keats, and of 
open council as a matter of fact, though it is possible that the two 
ph es are synonymou In autumn every one can get a hearing, 


told. There is, perhaps, a slight sameness in the 


, , : | 
events WI » are reproduced 


md everything is 


vear by year, and in the discussions 


upon them, but that is part of the course of life. We may be quite 
ure that in the autumn of 1962 tourists will complain of the charges 
of hotel-keepers, agriculturists will assemble and imbibe wisdom from 

ne ty-member or similar reé spectable man, and inen of science 
will seize the vacation to hold their little parliament. It is probable 
that then, a now, the debates which occur contemporaneously will 


the British 
will be bound up with the interminable questions whether 


run together in 


A SSOC1L 


hye er should be introduc d at harvest homes, and whether it is fitting 


memory, and the discussions of the 
ition 
to reward John Hodge with a sovereign for serving forty years on the 
same farm, and for bringing up a family of fourteen children without 
parish assistance, 

W hatever n 


meeti 


: be t 
ng which is now in progress at 
must possess [It has 
with which it was assailed at its birth, and indeed has not only lived, 
but has steadily crown for two and thirty years. it 1s, moreover, not 
ashamed to show itself for the third time at the same place - tor in 
1833 and again in 1845 the Cambridge. The 

he society would probably not be content with such 


Ay he scientific merits of the British Association, 
} Cambrid that it 


managed to survive the ridicule 


the shows 


ve 
Pm | 


ome virtue 


meeting Was held at 

















































































































simple evidence of its worth ; they point to a long list of labours 
which have attended its career, and claim for it a ve ry high influence 
over scientific progress: their language would at time eem to 
indicate a belief that the machine ry oO} the Assoc ition Was omnipo 
tent, or at least was sufficiently powerful to dispense with the nec 

sity of individual genius. If the mill be kept in action, it will grind 
out a constant supply of new facts and narrow the limits of the 
unknown. The truth, no doubt, lies between sucha glorification and 


the derision which the scoffers on the other side still at ‘time: sly 
If the zealous memb« rs of the Association magnify if mel too 


highly, there are others who rate them too low It has been asserted 
that the scientific value of the British Association is about as great 
as the piety involved in getting up a bazaar for the restoration of a 
church. In both Cases there is a laudable object 1 view, and in 


both idle heads and hands find employment to keep them out of 


mischief, but it would not be wise to scrutinize too severely the zeal 
of fair stall keepers or of scientific committe men. Indeed, the very 
attention apparently bestowed on the reports of scientific prog 
suspicious, for Wisdom crieth aloud in the { é it ho 
regardeth her. 


lt would seem not improbable that Protessor Willis, the president 
of the Cambridge meeting, felt the force of h objections to the 
claims of the Association. In his Op ning addres hi d v1 tea trom 
the course usually adopted ; the aim of most of the presidents ha 
been to take a survey of the state of scientific knowledge, « ally in 
the branches to which they have themselves be« ddicted L te 


a 


the advance made in the preceding twelve m« 

was content to enter into the history of the Association, to examine 
its plan, and point out its method of operation, and so to vindicate 
its title to honour. The idea of the se ciety, eu ‘ling to the learned 


Professor, was the advancement of science by co }} ration in deter 
minate lines of direction laid down by suggestioi In furtherance of 
this idea, it has investigated the limit 3 ot our li ed : f 
subjects deserving of investigation, and assi loi ul who | 
engaged in their research. The sum of £20,000, gr: d in aid of 
scientific inquiries, cannot fail to have prod 

and it is only necessary to point to the Association Star Catalogue, 


the investigation of the Tide Wave, and the Magnetic Survey of th 
United Kingdom, to show the high character of the objects which 
the grants have been appropriated. If we might judge, however, from 
the applause of the Cambridge audience, the latest grant of tl 
Association must hold the highest rank ; the enumeration of th 
Catalogues of the Stars and of Magnetic Observations wv rer 

with comparative listlessness, but the mention of Mr. GI 
balloon excursions roused a vehement applause. Even at | 
the pluck of the aéronaut was more appreciat 
Investigations. 

[t may be doubted whether the history of the Ass 
bear out the President’s theory of its object id whet! 
rate too highly its utility in stimulating cientitic lab 
gestions of the society are often due to some 
been already in the path which the Associati en 
follow, and it may not improbal ly be found on exami 
Association has heen most effective 


LI \ ) ] l 
rather than in arousing it. Valuable as are the r ports in hich t 
society defined the present limits of our knowled it wo | 
much to Say that any extension ot the domain ot sclence has b en 


directly due to them. The Association is most efficacious in helpin 
to extend our acquaintance with science when some solitary inv 
gator attends its meetings, reports his discoveries, : lL receiv 
sympathy and support in prosecuting further researches. The inde? 
to the thirty volumes of reports, prepared by Professor Phillips, and 
now in the press, will perhaps assist us in co! paring the originating 
and the secondary action of the society. 

The scientific history of the past yeal IS e@XuLr' mely i LoTe. it 
not to be expected that at every anniversary of the A ciation 
will be the privilege of the President to announce fres!) liscover! 


and on this occasion Professor W lh found it cath LO nak 
respectable report, The progre sive LM prove ment ot o chart 
though sufficiently desirable, is too mechanical a worl make 


subject of much gratulation, and the most scientific of men find 
hard to be grateful to the discoverer of the seventy-fourth planetoid 
The formation of combinations of carbon and hvdr ren, hitherto 
only obtainable from organic products, marks a ‘step in chemi 
science, and the researches of Mr. Hofmann on the ec 

can be obtained from coal tar will, perbaps, produce dye t 


i A 


plant mauve and magenta. The President, however, virtually con 


fessed the paucity of discoveries when he discounted the pl 
embankment of the Thames, and congratulated the Association o1 
the approaching completion of the Metropolitan Underground Railway. 
Several causes have combined to make the present meeting of 1 
Association comparatively a small one, Cambridge is bn a large 


town, and though the University furnish without do a very 
much larger proportion of Associates than would be found in any 


other equal population, yet the whole number of Associate members 
for this year will probably hot be more than half the number at 
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M nit hester in ISOl. The intern itional Kx! ibitis n has apparently 
diminished instead of increased the number of scientific foreigner: 
Ltt nding the 1 reeting : the CTeCATE] umber of inental visitors. 
or al lea { that portion of them which would I attel lant at 
the Association, visited England in the early part of the summer, 
and are not 1 m pt l to make a second voyage a this inclement time 
of the year. On Englishmen, too, the labours of the season have 
probably had an unusually severe effect. Though Parliament was 
iclle, Lon lon W l very busy, an 1 succession of con fvresses, ASS ciated 
meetings, and « nferences, left many / wntués thoroughly exhausted : 
the most sedulous attendant on public meetings must sometimes be 
tiated, and it is sufficiently remarkable that any should be found 
indefatigable as to enter on the round of meetings at Cambridge 
with unflagging vivacity. Such heroes are. however, to be seen 
n the Univ CY town, id ch ve every honow which th college 
do 11 th 
i | Pint | A N ( TS 
i wns \ ‘ ! o}) } neral 
Cl lye it { ae li NOW nad l { I f 
t] fortul ( 1 qt hero like Garibaldi, o1 nt 
r bugbeat . Po} ul popula n bb hes 
ur exc the rule. TI [1 in questi ist 
to do ¥ } a) 
il tl t i i Ve ri nl l 
L¢ ) \ nents } \ I cl } 
Ma pread t} igiou " L; ind Ist observe 
t] l mly books a ealll ) | ( I re u " 
Vi 1a mimi ll " ! ( ] t | y] 
} f h ear 7 
yu t I i i Pri t vell a [ii | 
Vil ( t t] GY ch 11 
would + ey 
| ty ] 
i 
| i 
the 1 : ent R ' rl hich a 
rdly t he Liber u ( 
y of oly 1)! r ! 
I O i ( | whi Cling | | 
hu lal re l l a) y] | ly l I 1. vrea . inge 10 t 
’ | influe of tha 
i I ! ist quarve 
But y vith su 
l f the sath 
\ir. Thackeray will not permit in peace their innocent enjoyments. 
At tl momen Dp cal struggle is being fought out at Berlin, 
regi ’ h 1 f t greatest European conse 
I h ( tl Kneli h pr bli 
and it mav be presu | they care little, may 
) | | | e kk ) ers do not think it 
Ber] | not a 
( ia f or} 
, , Rome S 7 
Ga » Ki is] 1) a to ither then 
Gel n politics from the dry and colourless ' et of Mr. Reuter’s 
lecrams. Neverthel the result of the great ec itutional battle 
in P ia is well deserving of English attentio The future of 
Grern vy. in a political point of view, 1s at | as important to us 
t of Italy The weakness of Germany is the temptation of 
France ; and the treneth of the German race the only security 
against attempts from which, if once begun, we should in vain 
hoy t keep ourselve disentat Ch nt t between thi 
pr ) P ind of Italy n ery rikin 
n | \ the destin f nations depend on the presence 
or absence of a single man of ability and courage [t is instructive 
! in the hands « Lt ma Cavour, the little 
kingdom of Sardinia has become, and what, under incapable kings 
and imbecile ministers, the powerful state of Prussia has failed to 
accomplish. Cavour, with a most perilou game to play, won the 
whol rul a ( Pi i 1A h cards in his hand, 
] is | ( Vv ti 
What in their pedantic phrase the Germans are pleased to 
call h qgemony wi ictually cast at the feet of Prussia if the 
Government had had either the authority or the courage to take it 
up. But the policy of those at the head of Prussian affairs 1s 
shat erised by the same pettiness and want of spirit which have 
characteris Prussian politics ever since the death of Frederick the 
Great. The meanness and vacillation of the Coutt of Berlin contami- 
nat | the ! 1 ol KH rope in the days of Napol mn. Then, as now, 
Pr . had neither the courage to act nor the wisdom to keep 
still She exhibited then and continues still to exhibit a picture of 


timid ambition and of faiut-hearted pretension. W hen the [talian 
war in 1859 broke out, she had two very obvious courses open to her. 
She might either have adopted a liberal policy in siding with the 
[talian cause, or she might have elected to take the Conservative 
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iew of maintaining the German interests of Austria. 


. , } 1 ] _ 
tically enough she took neither one course nor the other. She 


l ved -if she did not cause— the work of Italian emancipation 
to be broken off in the middle, whi 
with secret satisfaction the collapse of that influence 


Ist, at the same time, she saw 
which she had 
all the wish, but none of the Courage, to replace. 

If Prussia had possessed a single statesman who could have in- 
spired its people with respect, or Germany with confidence, it is not 
too much to Say that the Court of Berlin might have re-created 
Germany in the course of the last ten years, 80 as to make her what 
the Confederation was intended, but altogether failed to be—the 
ulwark of Europe. But unhappily the king of Prussia has proved 
o better than a narrow-minded military martinet, and the Prussian 
If they 


ke Cavour. to launch the m elves on the wave of |1beral 


yumes d'état are nothing more than bureaucratic pedants. 


i | dared, li 


pinion, and to acc pt the consequences of constituti nal Government 
h lovalty and courage, they would no doubt have been al 
t ‘complish a work not less valuable than that which Cavou 
\ Be But thney were not men I thi hh tO! nh W rk i 
\nd the cor jence 1 that tead of ma hing i 
eral Opinion in Germany, the Government 18 engag | in a 
lating struggle with its own Parliament, which makes it appea 
itemptible as the little principality of H esse 
| 1 orde r tiat tiie Prussian peo] i@ may assum thei propel posi 
in Germany, it 1s unfortunately neces for t that they 
d first fight a cesstul b wall wn Sovereign and 
rnment Happily for them, however, they seem to understand 
principles on which this conquest is to be achieved. Wiser, it 
b hope 1. than in the days of 1848, + ley are setting to work to 
establish their constitutional liberties on a solid foundation. The 
russian Parlhan ent, in the fieht it 18 making for a real contest on 
budget, shows that at all events 1t understands the real key to 
Ol il ] on In Line pra ical re ( m ol Li | ! al 
‘ it \ pre ented t 1b DY VI ers OT t { i 
cheekn » Lie K I lL oe I I t 
) } é (Court rte ! i | i? i ‘ 
ed f Parliament to he tuel I") il 
| ( i i ( I ; rty 
I Ki i t 
th ( l I 
I tI ) ! L¢ l i le hity ol 
Lg , 
ol re i ] LH j nb! rot 1 
hew P il Nn Lint \ i) ] na 
1 mel L policy « yn ry} 
SLDI Hows nas chosel } é 
that he hould not « ey ietea I { l I 
\ the [ i I at el t ) Ll i 
W ( tl INVLIn¢g ula have 01 W ind } cy, 
Lida Vi aa f nomina { L | ie) Lit) ) 
i } e been ind willing to car po 
vith the w es ol yp] Instead ( | to 
edients which ai he la ug eebli 
I ! trom i Lng ry i ] 
“bin atts iweT'sS ot (,overnment L, B lak. { Kin I i 
fered up his bullock and his ram on every alt in turn, in order 
to accomplish an object which Was essen lally upnattainabl T e 
inal message of the King to bie Parliament, conveyed thi ug 
the new Minister, Count Bismark Schénhausen, on the 29th of Se} 


tember, was a piece of forcible feebleness which secured by anti ipation 


he deteat of the policy which it indicated. “ The Chamber,’ says 


having rejected the charges for re-organising 


this precious document, 


ie army included in the Budget of 1862, the Government must 
resume that the House would adopt a similar course with regard to 
new items in the Budget for 1863. The Government, o1 
part, maintaining the views clearly expressed by its organs upon thi 
asion of the discussion of the Budget of 1862, the result 
present debate upon the Budget of 1863 would not only be unfavour 


ible to the chances of any further settlement of the question, but 


would, on the c mntrary, greatly enhance its difficulti 
position of the Ministry, 


; 


to withdraw the Budget of 1863.” ‘This, trans 


his Majesty has, therefore, 
] ] hate ! 
lated trom Ger 


I 
State-paperism into simple English, means—“ I have proposals which 


you will not pass. 1 do not mean to give way, nor do I suppose that 


you will either. I shall, therefore, for the present produce no Budget at 
all, and see what will turn up in the meanwhile.” This might be all 


l 


very well if the re were not in the meanwhile an imperative necessity 


for expending money for which no authorization has been obtained. 
The Liberal maj rity ot the ( hambe1 h ive Dot be 


1? ] v1 : | 
the challenge thus tlung down to them. Chey pa sed on the spot one 


resolution calling on the Government lmmediate Ly LO pl riuce their 


] » 4 ] 
h SioOW to take up 


Budget ; and a second, declaring it unconstitutional for the Govern- 
ment to spend money on object 3 Ww hicl 
The matter has reached that dead lock between the asserted prero- 
gative of the Crown and the firmly-maintained rights of the people, 
with which we are so familiar in our own history. In this state of 


1 the Chamber has disallowed. 


Charac- 
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things it seems pretty certain that the King will encounter that defeat 
which he has te) unwisely courted. In lee d, the politics of Berlin are 
threatened with a wholesome revolution. which can alone give 
vitality to the Liberal cause in Germany. ‘The course which the 
Liberal party are pursuing at present appears at once moderate and 
fair. We sincerely wish them every success in their task, which 
promises new life to Germany, and, consequently, fresh security to 
Kurope. 


MR. GALT AT MANCHESTER. 

AY the many advantages which we here in 
IN | England derive from an almost unlimited right of holding 
public meetings and of free discussion, is the certainty that no com- 


i}, ] rot . "oF 
Ulit ILC AD | ADIOL 
>) 


NTOT 


munity or individual, in whatever quarter of the empire, is con- 


demned » silence under atta k and accusation, and that no turn of 


nal policy will beg 


in to O} erate upon any section of the (Jueen’s 


s without warning, or before those whose interests are impe- 
rilled have had an opportunity of setting themselves right with the 
world, or of proclaiming their wrongs, with that loud and lusty 
vigour which is characteristic of the British citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of a grievance. While Parliament is sitting, no man with a 


grievance, from the Pope downwards, need despair of finding, in the 
ranks of th ul assembly, some energetic advocate and organ, who will 
al hearing. howe Vel bad his Case, and however 


, } 
" " | . 
CHITNECTICAL DMS ier hi Wrongs, 


And when the doors of Parliament 


pen columns ol the press are ready to bear, far 


I 
and wide, the ery of alarm o1 inalignation and, if they be not sufh 


se, a publ 
an occasion tor a more marked demonstration. 


cient for the pur} ic meeting, or an after-dinner toast, soon 


furnishe Twice 
week or two has the Manchester Chamber of Com- 


ara ¢ hy +] ] 
within the ast 


merce supplied a platform,—first, to an unfairly attacked Minister ; 


and, sect ndly, to the representative of a much abused colony. Here 
Mr. Laing found a place and an opportunity for replying to a 

€ f Sir Char! W ood’s in the House of Commons, and indi 
cating the policy of the Indian Government ; and here, still more 


recently, Mr. Galt has endeavoured to set the Canadian Government 


und Legislature right with the English public, and to urge the claims 

he col my upon the [mp rial ¢ xchre quer, 
However mucl ; we may differ from Mr. Galt, we are at any 
rate grateful to him for coming forward and giving us what may be 
I i as ( idian view of the relation between this country 


and one among the chiefest of her colonies ; for the settlement of the 


relative burdens and privileges of the mother-country and her 
de} lencies is now. beyond a doubt. one of the most important 
questions of the dav. A feeling of discontent with the large 


expenditure on colonial military defences had for some time been 
gathering strength, when the affair of the seizure of the 
Col fe rate (Comm! ioners on board the Trent. and the imminent 


danger of having thrust upon us a task of such magnitude as the 
det nee of thi CU adian Irontier, aw ke, even in the most short- 
ght cl | pe ] tion yf ill that we undertake when we 
eng ours ly s ) be re pon ibli for the salety of colonial 
fror . From that hour the whole question has been warmly 
diseu 1, both in Parliament and in the Press, and there are 


yet no indications that the discussion will be suffered to drop 
What has been said here has had 


thousand miles of ocean; the debates 


1 ] ] 

barren < practical results. 
time to traverse many 
in both Houses. the leading articles of various journals, and 


Goldwin Smith, have penetrated to every 


T 


the letters of Mr. 
corner of Canada :- they have influenced the course of politics in 
New Zealand, and they have stirred with indignation the phlegmatic 
Dutchman at the Cape. And now, from every quarter of the globe, 
succeeding mails bring intelligence of the sensation which has been 
excited in all colonial communities by a discussion which promises to 
have important eflects, and that very soon, upon their future 
destinies. The colonial view of the relations between a mother- 
country and her offshoots seems, in these days, to be pretty much the 


4 


1] : . : 
Same all the world over—and it is just what ml ht have been 


cy 
P o 
expected. Broadly and concisely stated, it amounts to this—that 
the mother country should hold herself bound to protect the colonists 
from every foe, civilized or uncivilized; while the colonists are to 
have the absolute and uncontrolled management of their own affairs, 
even to the extent of provoking those foes from whom the mother 
eo untry is to ae fend them. and of laying heavy duties up nm the pro- 
ductions of her people, who are to be taxed for the cost of their 
private wars. Much as we objec t to this view, it is profitable, -" 
: Audi alteram 


partem is an excellent maxim ; and, till we have heard all that is to 


well as interesting, to be put in possession ot if 


be said on the other side, we are apt to be diffident about the justice 
of our own conclusions, and move forward with a hesitating step. 
We, therefore, welcome Mr. Galt’s appearance at Manchester. No 
one, probably, could have been chosen better fitted to be repre- 
He has the repu- 
tation of being an able man, and he was lately Minister of Finance 
in the Canadian Ministry who lost their places on the proposal to 
raise a militia of 50,000 men. 


sentative of Canada before an English audience. 
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He attended the meeting (as he has since declared) “ for the 
purpose of giving explanations upon the financial policy of Canada, 
certainly not upon compulsion, but in willing acceptance of an invita 
tion from the ¢ He does not believe “ that 
Canada has anything to fear from discussion, but he certainly looks 
with apprehension to the bad feeling which 


‘hamber of Commerce.” 


cannot fail to be 


engendered by the continuance of a Sraleisitle misapprehension of 


the acts and intentions of the colony ; and he therefore feels it his 
duty on all occasions to strive to remove this irritating cause.” The 
end which Mr. Galt has in view is avery laudable one, and we 
are deeply sensible that the existence of a bad feeling between 
England and her colonies is a great misfortune ; but we repeat, what 
we ‘have said before, that we are convinced that so long as things are 
suffered to remain on their present footin: o, irritation between this 
country and one or other of her self-covel rned colonies w “de be the 
constant and inevitable result. Mr. Galt began his speech by dwelling 
upon the rapid growth and present magnitude of ( aa W ‘th a view 
to impress upon his audience the importance of a good understanding 
between England and so great a colony; and he then went on to 
deal with those points on which a divergence of interests and opinion 


had arisen. The points on which objections had been taken in 
England, might, he thought, be summed up into three : namely, that 
the tariff fetes the fiscal legislation—was not consistent 


with the present theories of political economists here, and that it 
had not been advantageous either to Canada or to this country ; 
secondly, that the cost of maintaining the colonies for this country 
had been large, while the result had been small ;: and, las ly, that 
even assuming that the tariff question was satisfactory, and that the 
question of cost was satisfactorily explained, there were gentlemen 
in Evgland who s: aia that both E ngls ind and the colonies would be 
better off if they were separate. And in accordance with this 
threefold division of his subject, Mr. Galt first undertook an elaborate 
vindication of the recent fiscal legislation of the Canadian Parlia 
ment. He endeavoured to convince the Manchester 
Commerce that it was from no narrow and restrictive policy, and not 
for the sake of protection, that a duty of 20 per cent. had been laid 
upon English imports ; and he pointed out that in the present state 
of Canadian finance it is a matter of necessity that the wealth and 
resources of Canada are so distributed that the revenue cannot be 
raised by direct taxation, and that recourse must therefore be had to 
the customs’ duties. It is not surprising that the speaker did 

produce much effect on a Manchester audience, while the hx avy duty 
is still levied on Manchester goods; but the Lords of the Treasury, 
it Seems, have been satisfied with the explanatic ns give n with re Sp | 
to the justice and policy of the present Canadian tariff. For our 
part we do not propose to dispute the fairness of Mr. Galt’s vindi- 


cation of himself and his colleagues. It is sufficient for us 
that the Canadian Parliament has adopted their views, and 


converted them into Iegislative enactments: and we can 
echo Mr. Ashworth’s complaint against the colonists for havi 
come to the conclusion that it was the duty of their Government. 
* 50 affirm the right of the Canadian Leg islat ure, tO adjust the 
taxation of the p — in the way they deem best, even if it should 
happen to meet the disapproval ot the Imperial Ministry.” We 
hold that they have an absolute right to pas ich resolutions, 
and to carry them into effect, such a right is of the very 
essence of the self-government which has been conceded tO them. 
And we cannot but think that a great and practically independent 
community falls to a position far beneath its dignity, when a 
gentleman who has lately been its Finance Minister thinks it 
necessary to vindicate the financial policy of its free legislature before 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


While, however, we freely concede to the Canadians that they 
are the best judges of the mode in which their revenue shall be 
raised, we claim to be the best judges upon another point of 
difference between us, with which Mr. Galt has endeavoured to 
deal, namely, whether the advantages which we derive from our 
connection with the colonies, are sufficient to compensate us for 
burdens of such magnitude as it now throws upon us Mr. Galt has 
spoken in a strain of warning; his language is coloured even with 
something of menace. He bids us beware how we cast off a colonv— 
once done it could never be undone—that st¢ p once taken could 
never be retraced. And he adds that “ avery slight knowledge of 
human nature would tell gentlemen that if an important community 
were in this way turned adrift, without notice or warning, that 
was not the best way to produce good feeling.” This was 
hardly necessary; no one here England wants to turn — 
nies adrift without notice or Asking them to provide for the 
defence of their own borders by land is ve ry far removed from tee 
them adrift ; they will still be protected by the most powerful navy 
in the world. As we have said before. we Wo uld hi ive th e colonies 
distinctly told the terms on which [Imperial assistance will be given 
in case of war, and time allowed them to make the necessary pre- 
parations. W e do not believe that if this were fr: ankly and firmly 
done there would be any rancour or recriminations. There is far 
more danger of our parting in anger, so long as Imperial troops 


ho) 


warning. 


hamber of 
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furnish the colonial g 
ings and angry discussion, a fort occupied by the Queen’s troops will 
be attacked by a mob of colonists, or afew sentries will be shot ; 
then perhaps an insurrection will follow, and after much bloodshed 
Australia as we parted from the 


arrisons. Some day, in times of heated feel- 


we shall part from Canada or 


American colonies, and a heritage of hatred will be the portion of 


says Mr. Galt) will Canada owe us ill- 
but it being impossible for her to 


our posterity But not only 

will if she separates from us, 
maintain herself in a position of independence, such a policy would 
be tantamount to surrenderin: o he r to the United States. Mr. Galt 
seems to think that Canada is of so much importance to the people 
of this country that they may be ° willing tO pay the Canadians to 


remain British subjects. This is obviously impossible. The Cana 


dians have all the privileges of an indepen lent nation. They must 
undertake its 1 Sp ynsibiliti s. Lt idle to say that 2? 6U0.Q000 are not 
fit to defend themselv« But if. as Mr. Galt seems to think, the 
whole of the North American colonies, if united, would be able to 
present a more formidable front to an inva ler, by all means let the 
terms of cont ition be at once arranged, 


PROTESTANTISM IN IRELAND. 


\NGLISI MEN are now in a position to form a correct estimat 
Vv of the recent iri sh disturbances. Mr. Hanna has ffered ai 
apology, and the S« h Reformation Society has pubh hed a mani 
testo We know t motives which mpted the movement, the 


objects which its promoters have In View and the grievances by 


which they consider that 1ts calamitous resuitS are to be explaine I 
Hs . . . 
and justifir d. Both documents are vell 


throwing great light upon the structure of Irish society, 


vorthy of attention, as 
and upon 
. , , ] . ) 2S 

the tastes and oplpions, which, ln all ave suppose | LO be liberal. 


hu nane, and enlightened, prevail among tens ol thousands of our 


fellow subjects. While the brickbats are flying about the alleys of 
Belfast, and the worthies of Pound Street and Sandy Lane still hold 
ing the city aln ost 1h a tate ol! lege : while the flames of fanati 


cism are 8s] reading a l ove r U lste I and lather Gav: ZZ 11) the South 


is doing | best to tease the Kerry Catholics into an outbreak 
the Reformation Society | had its session in St. Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh, has lifted up a voice of pious exultation at 30 congenial 
a display of mutual lerance, and has supplied the movement with 
that which it has hitherto been so sorely in need of, namely, a 
distinct]; acknowledged purpose, and a pra tical line of ope 
l l Syn thy think th centlemen of SS Andrew’ 
mq ure can LOS1Lsl Vag expr )} but Ol ‘vigorol S 
co-operat meth more tangible and explicit is requir 

W hat, then. is the basis of action 1 pon which they Invite then Cc 
rel ! either kingdom to agre on be ulf of the e mon 
ind « principles of Protest m | lt is nothing | 
than this, “that all Parliamentary grants alr idy given be wit! 
draw inconsistent with the Word of God and the British con 
stitution.” Armed with this general principle, the Society starts 
upon its philanthropic career, and forthwith descends to the particu- 


lars of perse ution. It records “its deep conviction that a strenuous 


and united effort should be made by all the Protestants of the empire 
to secure the withdrawal of the Maynooth Grant as inconsistent 
vith principle, the leading instance of improper concession on the 
oye of the Government to Romanists, and the chief fountain head 
f all the miseries of Lreland.” lt next informs us that the recent 
agrarian outrages afford one, amongst many, illustrations of the evils 
of the Romis ry system, and invites all Protestant constituencies to 
combine against “grants of money and all other sinful concessions 
Rome,” and to tolerate ho repre sentatives but suc th as will pledge 
themselves to the advocacy, in the House of Commons, of “a tho 
roughly Protestant policy.” 
So much for the Edinburgh enthusiasts. Mr. Hanna’s explanation 


is scarcely less amusingly He has had his chapel windows 


instructive. 

broken, and he writes with a plaintive air of injured innocence tha 
“ [rish Protestantism, ’ 

ply aggrievt d.” Since the first ages of oppres- 
sion and martyr lom there has been nothing like it. Lord Carlisle is 
the Nero of this afflicting epoch. The smiles and favours of this too 
conciliatory statesman are all for the tyrannical Catholic majority 
his frowns, his rebukes, his chilling neglect, for the silent and suffering 
children of the truth. Government patronage is distributed with 
glaring partiality ; Government censures fall upon Protestant 
offenders only; “certain important cases lately have shaken 
Protestant confidence in the righteous administration of the laws he 
the righit men are not in the right place, and the right cause 18 
discredited and set at nought ; in short, “it is high time for England 
to know that Lord Carlisle, excellent old gentleman as he is, has been 
a failure.” The cruellest wrong of all, however, was Dr. Cullen’s 
procession permitted in Dublin ; whereas, if a Belfast Orangeman so 
much as wave a party flag, follow a brass band, or wear a flower at 
his button-hole, he is certain forthwith to come into trouble with the 
authorities. How natural that, with such a grievance, 70,000 Ulster 
operatives should gather at an appointed post, record their protest, 


must 1 ipress the most coe. hearted listener. 
he murmurs, “is de 
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and: half dead.” from the hands of a brutal mob 
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xcellent character” should have to escape 
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of the most 


‘hattere: 


inoffensive 
| and bleed- 


that windows 


ald be smashed and the meeting-houses gutted, and “the pro- 


“ed 


and 
yhtened W ithin 


rye Tim 5 


’ } | 
should ¢ 


maligned ” 
an 
ry 


inch 
out 


Protestants 
of their 


against 


mob violence should be hel 


‘) 


lives 


the m, 


d 


f Be 
an 


an 


be h 


hardest 


‘lfast 


a, 


d that the 


and 
ot all, that 
inoftensive 


arassed 


for the « utravges 


ms responsible 
hich they are the first to suffer ! 
would probably be difficult to find two d: ner re entirely 
reditable than these to the ood sense and 1 ont ree ling of those 
whom they emanate. What shall we think of an assembly, whicl 
deliberately propose a recurrence to the foolish and wicked policy 
ression, from the effects of which Ireland is only just recove: 
Wha 1 the ministers of religion, ) rove a 1 reason Ifo) 
ctlng a ob of 70,000 operatives, a id i flaming them with all 
netork t far iticism, that the autho ( it Du in were un 
ng » com«* Oo biows with a procession which ha thie 
ints « e city took a part, and L | have been re 
ssed | met ¢ very like he th Would Mr. 
ha have | the dragoons to be cal ad out f Na1iery tO have 
ced, and a tew score of half-tipsy Paddies, or screaming women 
iildren, to have been sabred or ol mpled un toot ! 
Lord Carlisle ¢« ved TALI tne LV 
ned, and pu he whole countr’ i 
exp OL (at mel ’ be 
re] ] Dut a dead failul \I rian | co-religion! 
inly do ) ick wer, or Weal Ireeaom ¢ sper or 1 
1c10Ou ege ot “ demonstrat a OW ry suticentl 
‘he ! ( tv ing was, | i\ the rreatest de) n 
[ } yplnion ever witne l d,’ W ha norewoula 
ive \ th all thi mi tO an ¢ tuacy indig 
| j | iT ( Dubl lo eu LVe 
f rarunu il I 
HAVING a yl f ] Ik 
( yy Inart f r ive 
( nity been n Lf m re} ( 
KOOW [ ie | Ca l 
pI | t i . l travest 
t Lvl ) l titvine then v 
inc wna incing nduigetl \ 
l lf L ( é I reve no oO he cl 
( f trym vould ) tle to 
Tt mit Mr. H t and St ie 1 nol 
(ill i \ roOverhimenl 11 l iliure wi I ] 
| i | i bl 1 | ] } i LD 
j i} i 
é r tne t 
tl! they lmadgi i } 
if aril ( their proce 0 D 
, th a} ng | nis 1 — 
t yMmunity mu 
process of re yg a n 
ul } Sivel i I vv ult 
lle! é Ww hit ClV1i1 1 Ww i 1 ( i! h) 1 has | 
id wl r right eve possessed by gross and long con- | 
rN o| l maintained ry heer Vv ence over a popuiladlon 
LIsbe ved reed, rejected . remonial, and de { 
Da thing that the power of the sword, 1 trong 
( in flue f ol ) rity the { } mm ol 
dl | other forms of bery could eff tor it 
lizeu been tried, and d in va It rema 
ar I, Ul ter! | S1O! | *) | ( i] ritv. a 
yu if | anus les dd mournt ) 
LV‘ nh al hnorcsig I li | ible title 
bad slegal t undoubted, and |] 
c nd ' f 
; re] t is no | } t 
) \ can be, tl g of No 
rea 1nto f ) l L tl tupicde 
| ppreciating the if a | ' 
nt w out worshippet ind ition of wors! ers 
lis] n It rriey ince which x la 5 1 | a 
! ntial cl in the community, the pric t esp lally 
e bitterness. By it we force the priesthood to depend on th 
offerings of their flocks, and so ike priests and flo 1 
n enemies. Every petty tenant ejected is so much loss to his 
und it is to his priest, accordingly, that he looks for « ml- 
I 
and assistance. Both the sufferers make common caus 
nst us in ] it is n torious, as the s yuuthern D1 vin prove « nly 
convin in rly. tha the combination may ¢ sily prove ital to the 
vimir ration of the law. Administering such a system, and 
i ( the feelin 5 which it provokes, Lord Car 2 
rally attempts, by an ostentatious impartiality, to 


, . ob. 0 | 
how hard that they should be waylaid, | 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 


coodwill of sometimes treat them 
[f his policy is unsuccessful, as Mr, Hanna 
will only bea proof that he has not gone far enough, and 
still more searching remedy is required for Irish disaffec- 
[t is a disgrace to us that any part of the kingdom should be 


contessedly hostile to our rule; yet it is certain that in some parts of 


t] e Catholics, and may very likely 
with actual favouritism. 
de clares., lt 
some 


tion. 


Ireland an invading enemy would be welcomed by the lower orders. 
Such outbreaks as those at Belfast and Tralee are but the casual 
overfiow of a discontent that is always pretty nearly at boiling point, 


so much by crushing the outbreak as by removing the 


discontent that the evil is to be met. So far from a national agita- 
tion against Maynooth being practicable, all the intelligence of the 
country is in favour of dealing fairly and liberally with our Catholic 


and from this determination, neither Protestant 


fanaticism nor Catholic unruliness will permanently serve to deter us. 
Th day e past when [Trish preierment could be employed to 
reward political adherence, to purchase a useful vote, or aggrandise a 
noble family. As it 1s, the resources of the establishment are a 
constant soul of irritation and discontent. One of the cheap Catholic 
} el for instance, calculated a few weeks ago, that the late Primate 


id neve! lost a single )} portunity of advancement, and had received 


ipwards of £770,000 of public money. This we know to have been 


admirably spent, mainly in support of religion ; but the poor Irish- 
men do not know it, and naturally enough are driven to reflect 

W li inh whitewashed chapels might be built, and how many 

Uif-starving pries supported il competence with SO considerable a 
pe of their national revenue. ‘Their murmurs are natural 
Chougn ; and, as we have finally discarded the old policy of repres- 
si0ll, We shall have to carry out the principles of conciliation till their 


limits have been reached, and the object of general tranquillity 


3 been secured. 


\leanwhile, we can only exhort both parties to 


the quarrel to exercise a little gentleness and forbearance. “ Shall 
we,” ¢ <claims Mr. Hanna, “renounce the British privilege of dis- 
issing our position ?” No such privilege,” we would answer, 
ex where the discussion is such as infallibly to entail a breach 
Ol e peace.’ Every right must be exercised with certain limita- 
tlo ind, though upon this side of the Channel Mr. Hanna might 


. r . bm * } 
indulge in any amount of fanaticism with complete 


he 


impunity, we 


cannot but think that in Ireland and his associates would be 





ng more like Christians and men of sense, if they forbore from 

I lay Which Can only serve to irritate or alarm their antagonists, 

nd which provoke, even in their own more orderly ranks, a turbu 

ene wh 1 Ohi contess themselves sometimes unable to coerce within 
t] be i i rum 

HYDE PARK IN FULL DEBATE. 

ip fun last Sunday in Hyde Park. Sucharow! So 

Vv i i such beautiful speeche S made ! The elog lence, for 

hs t lasted, was of the finest character, and the fighting 

p rk. If any other element of Irish controversy exist, 

bwa t it: provided, at least, that there are no panes of glass 

med neichbourhood. The flowers of rhetoric, and the least 

t ft} lagh j ULt¢ bring the ardent Celt back in imagination 

h ve land He could not have more at Belfast, with 


} ct ptr n ot brickb: { Englishmen, they Say, have carried then 


0} typical shape of mustard and cress, to the farthest ends of the 

, G in never feels that he is distant from his country when he has 

h pe i hs tte pot beside him. [t is the same with the cenial 

children of the sister isle. Give them oratory to listen to, and a sprig of ash 

the time with, and they ask no more. Victor Hugo, in his famous 

description of an exile’s life, tells his readers that he and his cor )panions 
eir hard lot a little in the day-time, but it comes back 


to them fe ar 


do noi know whether the « j 


) ) | 
n London. Poss bly tne\ too, Mn the q 1et hou $s or the evenin 
! ri ot tl ( ns of their youth, id nde why D 
land. Let us be glad th hav 
Our : j 
1 ’ 4 . " f 
lrishme! d thei in ir Lo n 
ep het on for our own privat ymfort, that their lif 
’ . 
n alt er the dreary one that exile and boards of health would 
LO 1 in 
— . BS ool 11 tt 
we) n t stra we have the nicnest Possibie resper Vi 


ecclesiastical superiors that the natives 


, mbrace d 


did not choose the alternative of hanging thé true faith with an 

enthusias wl | it a d his he Ll vood to see, his devotion for the soul 

he nati O Bi ln $f have been a pure and wholly disinterested 

feeling. But zeal is strangely mutable, in time and place. It is worthy of 

remark that zeal declines in the summer months almost beyond belief. The 
wn of ¢ lad Real was famous, some four hundred years ago, for the bril- 

f its auto-da-f The ighbouring towns might subscribe more 


possibly might burn a greater number of wicked 


rket-place ; but for burning heretics no place within fifty 


vis 













































miles could come near Ciudad Real. Still, even a city so devoted to edifying 
In one par- 


spectacles as this waxed wondrously lukewarm in the dog-days. 


ticular year they began well; they burnt seven hundred unbelievers in 
When 
August came, the number condemned to the flames bad declined to the 
We think we can trace something of a 
They did a good deal in the course of this 


February, eight hundred in April, seven hundred more in May. 


ridiculous figure of twenty-seven ! 
similar falling-off in Ireland. 


summer, it is true, in the way of shooting the collectors of back-rents ; but 
any man who declares that he did this for the sake of the Catholic cause, 
Can any one point toa 


must be no better than a sanctimonious hypocrite. 


single piece of plate-glass broken, or a single church-door pulled off its hinges 


in July or August, for the greater glory of the suecessor of St. Peter / 


It is true, they are trying now to make up for lost time; and the Pro 


testants are apparently as anxious as their opponents that the autumn should 
Belfast has the credit of hawing led the way, and 


not be entirely lost. 


several other towns have already canght the enthusiasm. The last religious 


news is from County Kerry. 


were broken, and some hundred people were blockaded in an hotel for half a 


| 
l 


day. Father Gavazzi had come down to Tralee. He is, as most of our 
readers are aware, a notorious Protestant haranguer, not deficient in energy ; 
and, whether it be in the interests of the Reformation or not, it is necessary 
pleasant for ladies to 


to add that his remarks are not always such as it is 


} 


hear. However, it soon Was rumoured in the town that some theological 


. 


prize-fighting was to take place; and that his Holiness was to be beaten, 


mauled, fibbed, put in Chancery, and otherwise severely punished 


champion of the controve rsial light-we ichts. What came of it may 


The whole thing may be briefly summmed up by saying t] 
1 


in the journals. 
the lecturer began to speak, the poli 
It was conjectured at 


the business of the glaziers at once began to look up. 


] 


Dublin, when the post left, from the fact of there be ing no telegram from 


Tralee, that the zeal of the controversialists in that town had already begun 
to flag. 

But it was far from flagging at Hyde-park on the afterno if Su 
[t had been announced that on that day a 1 na would held n 


Marble Ar h for the purpose of ¢ (pressing } { ; pinlol mn the subject 


of Garibaldi, the Pope, a d tne I) pe ror. In what way the ass mbla re of 
the idlers in H yde-park and th ughs from Westmunste1 ld affect th 
French occupation of Rome, or what good its resolu lL dot | 
invalid at Sp zmia, it is extremely hard to ay, On practical quest 
Sunday bands or union strikes, it is reasonable enough that orations should 
be made and resolutions passed, so long as the police allow it; and if 
interesting to the audience to hear what thi UF 

think, let them listen by all means for hours, But Italian polit and th 
Pope’s supremacy had much bett le l] 

instance the real interest of the day unfortunately began befor @ §] 


ould be delivered ; but what would have happened under ordinary 


stances would have been this :—A tall wentleman w l e taken his 
on the dust-heap. Two short gentlemen would have ranged themselv 
each side, as when Horatius kept the bridge. Whe Ll had colle 
the chairman would prepare to speak, and would ldenly stop on fi 
that the best places directly in his front were filled by ra | boys. Whi 
evil had been remedied, he would say that he felt he was not worthy 


the chair. He would add that this was a most influential meeting, and Lo1 


and if any one said that working men did not 
sympathise with Italy, he would like him to see this assemblage. He 
had a letter that morning from Garibaldi. With the meeting’s permissi 
** Tell my friends in England that | 


iY , ] ] 
My sole desire is unil 


Palmerston would hear of it 


he would read it them. It ran thus: 


love them. The Emperor ot Fran a rascal, 
tion. The Pope is Antichrist. Adieu, brother.” These were the sentiments 
of Garibaldi, and these were his own. He would move the first resoluti 


Such would probably have been the even tenorof the proceedings, but f 
in element in the crowd other than Angelo Saxon. 

It happened that some Irishmen had a spare afternoon, and were 01 
spot. Fighting accordingly began about three o'clock. First, the 
lared themselve: 


leared away the orators, to get things quiet. They then de 


lisposed for controversy, and Corn Casey knocked a policeman dow1 


Next, the orators collected then " und Cle tired away the Lrish 

he battle then became cent ral, Lp man \ described 

uurt, the crowd “ pushed each otherabout.” Those who have ever been i 
neighbourhood of a“ town and gown,” or a street ht of any kind, will hav 
ybserved how the rare hard work ger lly falls upom some three or four pail 
of fists, while the mass of the combatants for the most part only shout. Heroes 
single each other out, ; n a Homeric battle, | tl mmediate neig 
stop to gaze In awe and admiration a heu | es [t ems to Dave f 


thus on the present occasion. Michael Collins, labowrer, jumped forward and 
Timothy M‘Carth 


countrymen, and then knocked several persons down. 


Lit promiscuously, Vv sald ; word Ul exh rtation 0 


Deely, skilful hurler 


tf missiles, threw brickbats, and blackened eyes. Whenever irresist 


Casey struck, Protestants bit the dust. Moyses, cabimet-maker, stood forward 


ora moment, and the heretics cheered : but Timé thy Toomey smote him, 


and he fell. The gallant Toomey seems to have had an original manner of 


f controversy invented, as far as we can judge, fo 


fighting, which the geniu 
this particular occasion. loomey then placed his hands on the shoulders 


i aman before him, and k ke | lt I rlOUslLy l was kicked in the rib 


[t relates how the windows of a dozen houses 


ee then laid hamds on the rioters, and 
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4 


and when kicked, Toomey cried out, ‘ Take that for the Pcpe.’” So th 


battle raged, till the rain came on and spoiled it, and the champions ot the 


Pope were taken up. 


Mr. Tyrwhit is reported to have said, that, at all hazards, the public peace 


must be preserved. 
understand. Did Mr. Tyrwhit intend to declare that peace must be pre 
served even at the risk of fighting for it? If so the remark seems to | 
one in every way harmonious with the temper and genius of Irishme: 
But we are glad he sent them to jail, nevertheless, 

There Was a 


Thus all went off as it should. tight, to please the Irish ; th 


fighters were put in prison, to please the public. Both sides showed devo 


tion to the ir cause ; and, but that the black eyt S of Englishmen make 


manner of difference to the fortunes of Pope or patriot, the energy of on 


side or the other mi rht possibly have had some fruit ot some kind somewhxy re 


The Dean of Bristol declared the other day that he was tired of moral fore: 


and would like to try what immoral force could do. 


Pr. rhaps he ma 


satisfactory experiment. 50 far from flagging, zeal wa 


- a3 . 4 
‘on the rampage than otherwise. And, it we may m) 


1 


} - ’ 
word of criticism with our admiration, we may suggest that the efforts 


Zeal are more le ant ior 1ts spectators when it d eS not nrow stones at 
reneral public \s they must have known that they would be sent to jail it 
is fair to surmise that Ti omey and his fé llow ch umpions ¢ nsidered ther 
selve n th light of n irtyrs for their cause. lf not ut ol pla 
remind them that the early fathers of the Church did not for the most 
throw Ss tyrs 1uleed, were thrown stones at 
vkw I i ri¢ I record tha » 
Stephen te ever pelt Cher ~ I 
Stal i } { I I] tl fic! wh ch I vy | ) | \ 
] ive he ira lat ( I r d na bh l i hy 
Vi i to support Pope t we ist S 
Vi ‘ 4 ; 
I ( And if 1 
\ fi } 
\\ VI 
| s | 
( 
\\ 
\\ 
lx 
{ { i 
( \ 
yi 
I } T N ¢ 
I f M i 
\I l W ] ! \ 
Bi ll | vi ry ] ; 
( p () rf} vil ~. r b 
her bro W the L&t l I nth d )] n 
her. & vas then q ell he prisoner called h oO! 
the eve he « se ( he night she w very ill 
con p! mp Ly | tl I n 
~ } | (i Lay ] i I l I 
)] ! I part of the medi whicl (LO 
h oc } tn Drand Aft 
2 | } Y) prod ed i 
t \ I vards pa Vi > 
lf M - 
] { ? 
to 
ii¢ p | i | | 
W I Vi » : l 
I DOI na t 
n ‘} 
rey \ - had 
r K i n p pre 
on lisappt Miss R thereup iral 
} ] I vl y ( t t] i we . \ 
{ () CXa!l il l yVevel h in ea th 
ng ue r mentioned this ¢ nvel t1on tT the l 
ed e else till the pr wa Newga The} 
which she gave for this silence was that she was afraid she should be 
Ls ess. The prisoner also told a Mrs. Matthews that Mrs. Soam: 
een el caged to be married, and had peel lisappoint d { poke { 
the if el wh h she ( xpected LO arrive 


A post Lortem examination Was 1 ade al the time, but no poison 


an Inquest 


held which brought nothing to light. i 


They were fined, with prison in default of payment, 


What his meanimg was, we confess we do not clear 
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ni 
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ray 


| the prisoner was 1n custody on anothe1 charge that an accusation on 


ibiect of Mrs. Soames’s death WAS broucht against her. The medic; 


ul 


given at the trial was that of Dr. Whidborne. who attended the 


l, and treated her fo English cholera, Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Nunn 


Ol whom declared it to be his opinion that her death could not | 


ly, 


“1 to natural causes, inasmuch as in the course of the symptoms thi 


f +] 


of the medicines varied in some particulars from that disease, and rathe 


led the symptoms which might have been produced by the adminis 


of colchicum, or some other irritant vegetabl poison. The prison 
d, and sent need to cde ith. 


I 


‘ are ne tacts f the case, They succgest everal consid tLlONS. No 
jected to the verdict, and the probability is that the prisoner will 
{ | without a voice be Ing raisect her tavo 4 The terribl obse1 
ule by the judge in passing sentence, and the alarm produced by 
evidence as to the number of murders which pass unsuspected, 
bly effect L] eal her fate. it ; certainly not our intention to 
v her favour. We have never en in favour of a timid adminis 
t It oug! he rac [{ 
n tl nvict i tl age 
t m up nvi mim r 
ling Ul La fe | K Sa gre pou 
d the sentimen sense which w opular ten or fi vi 
hment dit i] nd tl hi tor 
hich | r been on tl le ( 
ea tion of ti her thir 
Wi | I a 
1) tn on { b { | 
would his own, but 
| ( } \ ( VI {'} ur op mn 
I ULly opp 7 ilar n mn n the subier 
reat popul: ; often insisted up 
| 4 4 L i * W ! ? 
es f W the } el 
pothe * { 
pl 
.. 
( P ta ry ] i 
whethe | t | +} 
wi gl think, | 
1 
Ul p Ot I 
( ) Cull La vent 
p nel ence 1 ys ed ¥ ill 
ead I | I Kf | yé 
M pt pr ippel 
: Pp Ol LUSL r excite 
I f I roy th ( [ ¢ ci e \ ! Dp 
i I bn \ Hi \ y i | Ce i | ire] | 
’] ( 
} mo! ( ( | 
I e| [ ) { T'} s 
Lt ) f V Catneru 
Dp a 1d 
* ro pie - po! 
I ne ect Ste I I I rea 1 Ol 
he fl I mi of tl )] p ity in 
particula 
T! he verdi f the jury was of the nature of uess, in the sensi 
l l,is obvious. The damning facts in the case were the letter up 
ed to be written by the prisoner, and the conversations which she was 
| to have held upon the subject of the man with whom Mrs. Soames was 
be mnectea I") 1 thi Cc iuct Ss i ohly LS] nd t i 
eS he prisoner's guilt, is undeniable. To say that it 1s inconsistent 
h innocence, even when taken in connection with the absence of expla 
on her part six years afterwards, is absurd. it would not require much 
to suggest explanations which are p bie, though highly mpre 
c Suppose that Mrs. Soames died of bul Causes, nd that the 
robbed her, might she n¢ eek to t n of my round he 
8 unt tor the disappearan e of her n 1ey ‘his 1s certainly not 
i ly, i iS hol impossible. W hat, ag a he evidence that the 
ed really was poisoned It is not half so strong as the evidence 
h Sir G. C. Lewis refused to allow Smethurst to be executed. It consists 
ly of the opinions of medical witnesses as to the cause of sy) ptoms, the 
rse of which varied in some particulars from one of the commonest of all 
liseases. ‘'here was no poison found, nor was any traced to the prisoner’s 
possession. Here, again, everything was conjecture, reasonable no doubt and 
proper ; but still conjecture which, according to the pseudo-mathematical | 


theory of 


pital ec 
on the ec 


it is of w 


evidence, ought never to be permitted to be the foundation of a 
mviction. We repeat, that we are not arguing against the verdict; 
mtrary, we approve of it ; but those who do so, ought to know what 


hich they approve. 


Persons who take an interest in criminal trials will be reminded, by 


Catherine Wilson’s case, of the famous case of Donnellan, hanged at Warwick, 


towards the close of the last century, for the murder of Sir T. Broughton. 


He was 


committed entirely by his suspicious behaviour, by letters 








which he wrote, false statements which he made as to the health 
of the deceased, and efforts to stifle inquiry. The medical evidence 
was perfectly consistent with the absence of corpus delictr. No poison 
was found in the body, and the greatest medical authority of that age, 
John Hunter, declared that. in his opinion, all the symptoms of the 
death might have been accounted for without the supposition that poison 





had been administered. If it were possible to weigh things so dissimilar as 
the evidence civen on different trials, it might probably be said that the 


evidenc in Donnellan’s Case Was, as nearly as possible, equal in weight to the 


evidence against Catherine Wilson—the evidence from behaviour being 
tronger, the bh edical evident e weaker. The most striking rest mblance, how 
ever, between the two cases lies in the summing up. Since the days of 
Justice Bullea ch a summing up as that of Mr. Justice Byles has seldom 
been heard in an English court. Even Lord Campbell’s summing up in 


Palmer’s case was hardly equal to it in severity to the accused. Here again 


wi ike no complaint. Probably Mr. Justice Byles did no more than his 
duty,—certainly he has not been blamed for what he did ; but here again, 
those who take no exception to this crushing address to the jury observe 
what the lence implies, It implies that it is the duty of a judge to act, to 
or extent. in advocate: that is, to take his own view of the case in 
s, to make up his mind upon it, and to put before the jury the 

result of reflections in the most impressive of all forms,—the calm state- 


ment of a man who has studied the whole subject and come to an unbiassed de 


cision upon it. This we think is the duty of a judge. If he is to put the case to 

ry in ts strenoth he must take a side, because he must come to 

con ; and though he may not state that conclusion in so many 

, yet, by showing the strength of the different arguments on the one 

side or the other, he must show which of the two he thinks the stronger, and 

why he thinks so. If this view of the judge’s functions is correct, it makes a 

reat hole In many of the established common places about trial by jury, 

and sets in a strong light the significant remark, that the institution ought to 
be called by judge and jw 

The mere vigour of the summing up will excite no surprise in any one 

vi knows tl rt of qualiti which a seat on the Bench rt nerally implies, 


nd which Mr. Justice Byles exhibited most conspicuously long before he 


reached h esent position. There is, however, one point connected with 
which is extremely singular, and which involves a question of some diffi- 
culty. Tl per! vps, the first occasion or which an English judge ever said to 
risoner on tl biect of a crime for which she had not been tried, and of 


vhich she was by law presumed to be innocent—* [ have no more doubt you 


murder than if I had seen you commit it with my own eyes.” 


lil CU I} I 
It certa nly not a common thing for su ha person as ( ‘atherine W ilson to 
ppear ev n the dock of a criminal court. There seems to be reason to 
tha ( ed at least a murder a year for six or seven years 
ether, al is not to be wished that a judge, in passing sentence on 
ch a wretch, should not say what he thought of her; on the contrary, he 
W te right to brand her with her crimes ; but was the system right 
which allowed tl dge to be prejudiced against the prisoner by this know- 
whilst he was trying the case, and which did not allow the prisoner the 
chance of tifving herself before the judge / Before he took his seat on 
the bench at the Old Bailey, Mr. Justice Byles had acquired from the depo- 
sitions in the other case against Catherine Wilson, as firm a conviction that 
she w nurderer as if he had himself seen her commit the murder. He 


had cot this conviction from written evidence, from witnesses who had not 
been cross-examined, without hearing the prisoners defence, and with 
that Impression on his mind he tried her for another murder which 
ccurred yeal before ! Was it in human nature to try her with 
the same openness and impartiality of mind as if he had not had that 
mpression? Would he have summed up quite so unfavourably to the 
prisoner if he had not known the facts which he dwelt upon in passing 
entence, and had been free from the impression which, with characteristic 
manliness and freedom of speech, he publicly avowed? These questions 
inswer themselves, but they suggest another which is far more difficult. If 


the juagve 1s » take the most promin nt part in a criminal trial, and if he is 


» do so under the influence of such strong impressions adverse to the 
prisoner, as Mr. Justice Bye ; felt in the present instance, ought not we to 
adopt the French practice of going fully into the whole of the prisoner's 
characte! (Wuont not the prisoner to have the chance of doing away with 
this impression on the judge’s mind-which may operate so fatally against 


h m / 

No one who is not practically conversant with criminal procedure can 
estimate the difficulty of this question. We should feel inclined, though 
with considerable doubt, to answer it in the negative. Though the judge 
does take a leading part in every trial, the jury do play a most important 
part—a part so important that the average capacity of a juryman is the 
measure by which everything must be calculated. It would be an absurdity 
to set twelve ordinary men to try a person for six or seven murders at once. 
They would break down under the mass of evidence and return a verdict at 
hazard, or under the dictation of the judge. No doubt, the present practice 
is, in particular cases, open to the objection that the judge is prejudiced by 
unofficial knowledge = but this cannot be helped at least, it could be helped 
only by making the jurymen mere cyphers, which would be a remedy worse 
than the disease. 


It ou ht. howe ver, to be noticed that even lawye rs in ceneral are hardly 
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aware of the extent to which the courts have permitted evidence of other 
crimes, besides the one under trial, to be given in order to show guilty know- 
ledge or guilty intention on the part of an accused person. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL. 

THE belief in the necessity of violent exercise is, to an Englishman, what 
philosophy and art are to Germans and political knowledge to Americans, 
It is a main part of our ideal to be muscular, especially in our legs. Every 
German talks metaphysics, and paints and sings; every American is an 
embryo President; and Britons are nothing without their constitutional. 
It is an indispensable institution, bound up with all our traditional greatness 
with our roast beef, and the brawny arms that wielded the bow at Agincourt. 
Thanks to the untiring zeal with which friends and doctors enlarge on its 
value, it has passed into a fixed idea, and at length has become a duty to 
which we submit without a murmur, and which we think ourselves pusillani 
mous if we evade. Nothing is more heroic than the martyrdom to which 
many a man cheerfully submits on this peculiar pinnacle of torture. Ata 
fixed hour he sets off. He has no particular reason for selecting one road in 
preference to another, but takes each as it comes in regular rotation. Hi: 
starts with enthusiasm, stimulated by the change of posture, and discount 
recklessly his whole strength for the day. For a mile he devours the way 
with a triumphant buoyancy, which seems to annihilate space. Another 
mile is got over with scarcely diminished vigour, but the physical stimulus 
begins gradually to give place to the moral pleasure of doing a duty. So 
the fervour subsides, the pace slackens, and duty alone remains to sustain the 
flagging spirits. A stern heroism urges the martyr onwards almost to th 
limits of his physical endurance, and there leaves him to get home as he can. 
Unutterable disgust and languor attend his homeward way and exaggerat: 
the distance which lies between him and the wished-for goal, till he returns 
at last, no longer the muscular enthusiast of the morning, but exhausted, 
cross, and good for nothing. Finally, he over-eats himself at dinner, and lays 
the foundation of a sleepiness which will send him too early to bed after vaii 
attempts to work. 

A less hurtful, only because less common, mania is that for gymnastic exer 
cise. Gymnastics are all very well for boys, whose frames are not hardened, and 
are the proper complement of the mental drill of grammar and verse-maki1 
They may also be indispensable to soldiers, though in practice it is found 
that the men do not get all the good which was expected for them by enthu 
silastic professors of the art, and that they often get some harm from the too 
violent exertion. But for grown men who live by their brains, and do not 
wish to be ennobled, like Milo, by their arms and backs, gymnastics ar 
nearly as hurtful as they are unpleasant. For the unpleasantness, few who 
have ever been persuaded to spend an hour a day in a gymnasium will 
forget the horror of that set hour, the close atmosphere in which they volun- 
tarily submitted themselves to the discipline of a but slightly modified rack 
and screw ; the breaking of their knees on the wooden vaulting horse; the 
temporary apoplexy which flushed their faces as they hung by their toes from 
the trapezium ; the perpetual practice which was never to be applied to any 
purpose in life. As well might their intellects be daily racked on nonsense 
verses years after their minds had ceased to be pliable, and verses to bi 
useful. For the hurtfulness, the exhaustion which such recreations produce 
is absolutely incompatible with much brain-work. There are very few 
whose strength will admit of being taken out at both ends, head and heels, 
at once. 

The constitutional is a wholly modern invention. Decent Romans of a 
mature age, poets and orators, statesmen and soldiers, when they wanted 
exercise, played at ball or at quoits. Cicero did not do his six miles along 
the Appian Way, or wind himself up the steep of the Capitol. Pliny occa 
sionally fished out of his window as he lay in bed, or at least recreated him 
self with the thought that he might do so if he chose. Cicero sometimes 
strolled by the shore in front of his villa, and philosophized as he walked with 
his friends in his gymnasium. Still he was not a disciple of the peripatetic 
school ; nor was his gymnasium altogether of the modern type. It might 
seem at first sight that the Greeks were a triumphant example of the advan- 
tages following from the marriage of muscular with mental exercise : but 
their gymnastics consisted as much of dancing as of dumb-bells, and we 
believe no pancratiast or pentathlete was ever much distinguished as a poet 
or orator. At Sparta it was a little disgraceful to be able to re ad, it bein 
not unnaturally conceived that such dangerous learning was calculated to 
induce a contempt for the muscular institutions of the State. The Beeotians 
were more devoted to athletic sports than any other pe ople in Greece - but 
Aristotle 


hints that they had suffered a kind of muscular deterioration of their brains 


they do not bear a high reputation for mental refinement. In fact 


and had, as it were, become all legs and arms, losiny In consequence much 
even of their military prowess. 
There are two things which must be borne in mind in estimating the value 


of exercise. In the first place, exhausting physical exertion is incompatible 


with fine mental work. No exercise is hardly worse than too much got 


through perfunctorily. It is Vain to set the violent action of a couple ot 


hours to atone for the want of a perpetual ~ ipply of fresh air ; and this 


negative objection is thrown into the shade by the positive harm of a double 


exhaustion. The proper remedy for a period of unwholesome living is, not 
} 


an hour or two occupied in draining off t 


he remaining streneth of an over- 
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tasked system, but now and then an entire day, or week, or month, given to 


renovation and merely physical improvement. In the intervals, such exercise 
as is taken ought to be of an easy and amusing rather than of a laborious kind. 


Such change as society affords is of more value than muscular activity 
Secondly, it is important to remember that exercise is only then perfectly 


+ 


good when it is taken not immediately and consciously for its own sake, but 
in the pursuit of some other end. It is a common saying that a walk ought 


to have an object, some place to be seen, Or something to be done, al 
the end of it. The mere act of walking without any farther aim, 


till the nerves have registered a given amount of muscular fatigue, 


} 


degenerates into a task, and does not giv enough change of direction 


to the mind. Just in the same way, boating or riding, or any othe 


amusement which involves any kind of skill, the exercise of which is 
pu isurable apart trom the distance done and thi fatigue felt, is immeasural ly 
more beneficial than the constitutional or the gymnasium. As well, in 
general, might a man train himself for a cricket-match by a night's hard 
readil is try to renovate his exhausted mind by ten miles on a turnplk 
, 
au 


MR. HARBEN’S PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR 
COTTON FIBRE. 

of the lk ading cotton manufacturers of Manches 

consider the merits of the new fibre proposed as a substitute for cotton by 


Mr. Harben, the following memorandum was agreed to 


‘In our opinion the fibre shown to exist wi t it 
i 
valiabie f nsive use in manul ure ‘ 
nature, its length, strength, and beauty, satisfy us that 
careful study of practical men. Whether gin manutaci : 
and successtully :¢ pp d to extract the fibre from the out CASII we 
ire not competent to give an opinion.—John Howell (Ellis, Ev: )] ( ) 
Walt U upper (W ulter ippel & Co ), Willia Mor! \' > 
Carter (Daniel Graham & Co. 
Sept. 24.” 
‘ 

After S ich rtit it iT leas a 1 Ler ¢ ntel it 1 ‘ 
nquire a little more closely into the source from which the sup] be 
cl ved ind DY! i Ol l me ng f 

portance, eve ) r ther are no pra cdith« 
respecting which we have not at present a particle of intormat v 

is * outer or sheath” make it uncertain whether w! v x tet 

Y é Tr?) the TPT OY le Lives as tl Lré ppl Line 
lat thou f hem that the fibr cle 
of any comme | valu 

The plant which yields the fibre grows in the most prot ank 
at the mouths of estuaries or on low shores, more or less covered with mud, 
ind for the mo part exposed only at spring tides It not onl | S 
} | ’ a. . . . ] sl 
the northern he m sphi re, but appears to be equally commol 1 bie ubn. 


5 W whed ash 


at the Cape of Good Hope and in Australia, wher 


reat quantities. It is not certain, indeed, whether the species 1s precise!) the 
same, but howeve1 this n Ly be, the qualities of the plant are not differ 
[he most common species, Zostera marina, or Grass wrack, which « 
nder several different forms, is that to which we must look for a supply of 
fibre, if ther really any great importance to be attached to the subject, 
of which we are 1 re than doubtful, and to that therefore our r¢ irk hal 


be confined. 

[t belongs to a small natural order of plants, Zosteracew, comprising fom 
or five genera, all the species of which possess nearly the same submerged 
habit. Zostera ma 1 has by some been taken for an Alga, with which it 
has scarcely anything in common except its place of growth ; while others, 
with more excuse, regard it as a grass, and accordingly a day or two since it 
was sought for by some not well versed in botany, amongst the Graminesz at 
the Kew Museum, and of course without success. The leaves, indeed, ar 
at first sight extremely like those of Glycerva fluitans, but it is a case only 
of analogy, as the essential characters of the plant are very difterent. 

The root consists of small pale brown simple fibres, which grow in fascicles 
at the knots of the stem, which is from two to three feet long, prostrate 
below and erect above, and giving off at each knot erect branches, whose long 
linear blunt leaves float on the water when the tide is not too high. Th 


leaves, which sheath at the base, and are ol very varlou width, have irol 


one to three, or more rarely five, principal nerves, and between them 


delicate parallel veins which are scarcely visible to the naked eye, and look 
at first like the mere lines of junction or commissure of the cells. The flower 
are extremely curious. They are arranged in two parallel rows on a sort 0! 
spad x, consisting of si ple anthers and ovaries, the latter of whi h have two 
thread-shaped stigmas. There is no floral envelope either to the ma 
female flowers. The pollen differs strikingly from that of plants of oth 


natural orders, consisting of exceedingly delicate threads, mixed with minut 
particles, the exact nature of which has not been ascertained or the mode ol 
impregnation. The seeds are more or less elliptic nuts, the internal structurt 
of which presents many points of interest to the botanist, but has no bearing 
on th question before us. 

On breaking the leaves asunder, extremely delicate fibres project from the 
edge, and on examination under the microscope it is found that these proceed 
r Ol 


not only from the main nerves, but from the intermediate striae, consisting 
long straight cylindrical filaments of extreme tenuity, packed together mor‘ 


loosely than we have ever seen to be the case in any other plant. They are, 
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indeed, so free and delicate, that at first sight they look more like the minute 


linear crystals called raphides, which are found in the cells of many plants ; 
ut a closer examination shows that they are really fibres, though xo delicate 
that to make a single ounce would require an enormous quantity of leaves. 
Indeed, the leaves themselves shrink so much in drying that so large a 


quantity of the fresh plant must be collected to furnish a pound of fibre, even 


supposing it possible to extract it easily, that we are convinced the expense 
would be so enormous that it could never supply a substitute for cotton. The 
nternodes of the stem are often very short, and though they might yield 
fhre., it is almost certain that it would be so entangled as to make it useless, 
xcept possibly in the Tasmanian plant, which differs remarkably in its far 
longer and straighter stems, though even in this the crossing and branching 
the vessel at the junction of the internodes would, in all probability, 
render the fibre useless. As the stem, moreover, is firmly fixed by the 
+ ending roots at every knot, it is not readily detached by the waves, and 
es not, therefore, appear in any great quantity in the rolls of sea-wrack 
hich can be collected on the beach, though it would probably come up in 
eater quantity when detached by the dredge 
The alva, or ulva, for it is known under either name, has long been an 


or some importance in other respects in vari parts f the Con 


nt, and 18 sold in our shops under the name ol Alva marina. it lorms 


‘ 


n admirable material for thatching, and when properly laid on will last a 


hundred years without decay.* It is one of the best materials for the con 
mn of dams, and is largely used for this purpose in Holland, bein 
nported from different parts of the coast in shiploads for this purpose. It 
wwever, the inconvenience of causing serious ophthalmic affect 
the dredgers, but whether they arise from the odour of th decaying anunal 
retable matter pal witic on the leaves, or from the delicate worm-shaped 
en v1Vel off by the plant, has not yet been a cert ined : nor, ndeed. 
ve % sufficient data as to the season when thi pla tis most cen: rally 
lected, though it is most probable that it is when it has arrived at its full 
owth, and is just dispersing its pollen 
The polle we believe, perfect at the end of April or the beginning of 
id } d } } | ( ‘ 
£] 
| Lf I i i 
ta ( } 
, 7 
t 
x | { ne fl { 
! t I red en It I } 
he 
I I t that ? AY 
1 ] t 
] \\ na pre 
‘ | \ | ney " 
ip st state ) 
nL { iy Ia tat ] } Y 
ts q \ rt q uiby ight LD ) y 
oasts from the 1 of weeds which borders the high-water mark, but 
tity would b nect ssarily limited, and could not make ; very 
item in the supply of fibre to replac or subserve cotton Besides 
ch many experiments must be m ide as to the most efficient and profitable 
obtaining the fibre in a pure and useful condition We are not 
ne 3 to any in mediate result, and th ugh tne } port of ¢ xpe rienced 
the quality of the produce is so favourable, it is clear that they 
ven their report without taking into consideration tl} probabk 
antit I comparat ve commercial value it remains also to he 
hether it would be po sible t apply to its manufacture the ime 
nery. or whether it could be worked in combination with cotton. Our 
Ww) mp ession 1s ar more attention has been paid to the matte than 
erves, though the fibre certainly exists in the leaves in a very ditferent 
from other fibre, and so far invites a closer examination. 
THE PAST WEE K. 
American mail, by which we have news to September 20. brings 
important inelligence of the war in Maryland, as explained in our leading 


With regard also to the politics of the European Continent, the past week 

not been entirely barren of interesting events and prospects. We may 
here refer to the special notice that we have taken elsewhere of the important 
change of administration in Prussia. In Russia, the thousandth anniversary 
of the « mpire has been celebrated at Nijni Novgorod, where Alexands r 1. 


and his consort performed in a errand ceremonial, fraught with antiquarian 


It is so incorruptible that it is found mixed with pottery in a very perfect sta n ancient 


» south of Russia. 
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and national associations. In France, the Emperor still lingers bathing at 
Biarritz, and allows the Parisian journalists to indulge in much uncertain 
disputation about what he means to do with the Pope and the city of Rome. 
In Italy, the marriage of the Princess Maria Pia, King Victor Emmanuel’s 
second daughter, to the young King of Portugal (who did his part by proxy 
in the palace chapel at Turin), has been made the occasion for an amnesty, 
to be proclaimed next Sunday, when Garibaldi and his comrades will be 
released, 

An address to the English nation, bearing the signature of Garibaldi, and 
dated from his prison on the 28th of September, has been published ; but its 
drift is not quite easy to understand. He exhorts us to call upon the French, 
the Swiss, and the American peoples, to join in renouncing wars and con- 
quests, and in convening a Peace Congress, “ to judge of the differences that 
arise between nations.” His address, however, contains no distinct proposal 
with regard to the affairs of Rome and of Italy. On the other hand, a large 
number of gentlemen belonging to different nations, who were assembled at 
Brussels for the Congress of the Social Science Association last week, have 
signed an address to the two belligerent republics in America, urging them 
to desist from the civil strife. 

The Revised Code for schools under the patronage of the Committee of 
Council has been published, though it will not come into general operation 
till the middle of next year. It is accompanied by some important announce- 
ments. There is to be a change in the position of the inspectors of Church 
of England schools, who form about three-fourths of the whole number of 
inspectors. In future, there will be one inspector for each district, and no 
assistant inspectors, the larger districts being divided, so that one person 
may be able to do the work of each. The main principle of the Revised Code 

s the examination of the children individually, to determine the amount of 
the grant which the school has earned ; but this is only one of the conditions 
of a grant. It provided that any person now teaching a school may, 
fter two favoul ible reports ot the i spector, claim to be examined for a 


Sir John Pakington, in opening the session of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, founded by the late Prince Consort, in 1855, has made a 
speech about popular education. He dwelt upon the social advantages of 
such an institution as this, which is at once aclub and a college for the 
use of the middle class He observed that the subjects of study from which 
certificates were awarded, after the periodical examinations of the Institute, 
included several branches of chemistry, English history and literature, English 
grammar and composition, the French and German languages, geometry, 
ulgebra, and advanced arithmetic. This course would bear comparison, he 
thought, with the teaching given in the great public schools : for at Eton 
the boys did not even learn French. He should, however, advise the council 
of the Birmingham Institute to make Latin a part of its instruction. The 
sciences of physiology and geology, as well as the art of drawing, ought 
<ewise to be included. He congratulated the reading youth of Birmingham 
n the establishment of a free library, or rather of five libraries, one central, 
with four district librari Ss, now b ing erected, 

The late Finance Minister of Canada, the Hon. Mr. Galt, has met the 
Mane he ster Ch umber of Comm ree, and made them an apology for the high 
Canadian tarttt. He told them it had been found necessary to provide tor 


the colonial expenditure on canals and railways by raising a larger revenue 
from customs’ duties. Since, with a long frontier of unsettled country, there 

rreat facilities for smuggling between the United States and Canada, it 
\ ld not do to Impose hich duties on articles which were imported free into 

United States. It was not practicable, therefore, for the Canadian 
Government to rely upon t xin y su h commodities as te a, sugar, and tobacco, 
which formed the bulk of the indirect revenue of England. But in taxing 
manufactured goods, their object was revenue, and not a protective 
policy, seeing that in Canada there were few native manufactures to 
nrotect He regretted to notice the serious dispute which had broken 


out between England and her North American colonies In time of peace, 
there was not, « xcept fo Imperial purposes, any necessity for maintaining a 


le soldier in Canada. The Canadians were quite willing to contribute 
heir sh re to the sore neth of the empire in case of war ; but the colony could 
.0t possibly have defended itself in such a contest with the United States as 


was lately threatened. If England chose to give up Canada, it would be 
tantamount to surrendering her to the United States—she could not main- 
tain herself alone. It was to be hoped that such a mistake would not be 
made. He thought it very desirable that all the British North American 
provinces should be joined together in a federal group. In reply to Mr. 
Galt, two members of the Chamber, Mr. Henry Ashworth and Mr. Hugh 
Mason, expressed their opinion that England should not be taxed for the 
benefit of Canada. Mr. Malcolm Ross, and Mr. Goadsby, the Mayor of 
Manchester, while they had no desire to turn Canada away, thought it was 
unfair that she should exclude our manufactures by a taxation of 20 per cent. 

General Peel, with Lord Robert Montagu, spoke at a farmers’ dinner at 
Huntingdon this week. The ex-Minister of War expressed his satisfaction 
it the efficient state of ourarmy, consisting of 220,000 regular troops, besides 
the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers, who were the surprise and admiration 
of the world. It was true that the expense of our armament was enormous, 
from the necessity of the Ordnance and Admiralty departments adopting the 
changes which scientific invention forced upon them ; but England must, at 
whatever cost, have the best gun and the best ship that could be made. This 
rivalry of attack and defence in the experiments daily going on was extremely 
useful. He had no doubt that, in the end, the gun would prevail, and would 
succeed in piercing any iron plating on any ship that could float. So much 
for the material instruments of war; as for the men, both of our army and 
navy, we needed no change in them, for they would be sure to do their duty 
in serving any guns or on board of any ships. Lord Robert Montagu made a 
queer frolicsome little speech, full of Scraps of verse and far-fetched allusions, 
which must have bewildered the bucolic mind. 

Mr. Disraeli has made another speech to an agricultural dinner-party at 
Aylesbury. He gave the Buckinghamshire breeders much credit for the 
exhibition of stock. He dilated on the practical benefits that are conferred 
upon rural society by these autumnal competitions and friendly meetings of 
the landlords, the farmers, and the labourers. He exhorted the farmers, in 
this time of their prosperity, to provide against future disaster by subscribing 
to the local Provident Association. He noticed, by way of contrast, the 
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painful sufferings endured just now, with such manly patience and good 
sense, by the working classes in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and a part of Cheshire. 
He trusted the whole country would give a benevolent response to any 
appeal that might hereafter be made for their relief. Sir T. Fremantle, Mr. 
Du Pre, and Mr. T. Bernard, M.P., spoke after Mr. Disraeli, on topics of the 
Same kind. 

Two women, convicted of murdering for money their women friends, the 
one at Glasgow and the other in London, have this week been made the 
subjects of more discussion than has been excited by all the other news and 
events of the week put together. Jessie McLachlan, and Catherine or 
Constance Wilson, the heroines of these hideous stories, have been found 
guilty, after proper trial by jury, and now lie under sentence of death. A 
separate article is devoted to each of these cases, in our paper to-day. Apart 
from the extraordinary efforts made, on behalf of the former, to dispute the 
evidence of her guilt, it does not appear that the slightest extenuating cir 
cumstance can be alleged. Never have crimes more foul, more cruel, o1 
more sordid, been brought to light than those for which the Scotch and 
English murderesses are condemned. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science has met at Cam 


bridge this week ; but its proceedings are reported, and comment pon, in 
our other pages. 

The crowd of visitors at the Great [International Exhibition is much 
diminished. On Thursday, not more than £1,400 was taken at the do 


It may be as well to remind some people that although the Exhibit 

remain till the beginning of November, there will only be a fortnight m 
of shilling days. In the last two weeks, when the goods are selling off, th 
charge for admission will be raised. 


MEN OF MARK.—No. LIX. 


THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL 


Tue Astronomer Royal, George Biddell Airy, Esq., M.A., F.R.S , LLD., 
and D.C.L., is one of the vice-presidents of the present congress of th 


British Association now sitting at Cambridge. He was born at Alnwick, in 


Northumberland, 27th July, 1801, and after rudimentary instruction at 
private schools in Hereford and Colchester, he entered the e mmar school of 
the latter town. whence he proceeded, in 1819, to Trinity College, Cambrid 

In 1823 he graduated B.A., and won the distinction of senior wrangler, th 


next year taking his degree of M.A. Two years after (1826) he was appointed 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, an othice re ndered ill IStTLOUS 1n having 
been filled by Barrow and Newton,—the former the first professor appointed 
by Mr. Lucas on his establishment of this chair in 1663 ; the latter Barrow’s 
pupil, to whom, in 1669, while then only a young man of twenty-seven, hi 


considered ot high protnise, the first protessor re sioned his rown. \fter his 
the professorship fell into a perfect sinecure until th appointment of Mr. Airy, 
who, with the activity of his natural disposition, created new duties in co 


tion with the office by delivering a course of public lectures on experimental 
philosophy, amongst which those on the Undulatory Theory of Light are espe 
ally remarkable. This post Mr. Airy resigned in 1828, on 
Plumian Professorship of Astronomy, in which capa 

of the then newly-erected observatory at Cambridge. |] 
earnestly to his new duties, continuing to lecture, notwithstanding, on 


mental philosophy. His astronomical observations wi published in 

much more regular form than had ever been att mpted, and the method he 
had devised for their reduction and calculation attracted such attention that 
his system was made the groundwork for the regulation of other in iportant 


’ 


observatories. The exclusive veneration which was paid in the Cambridge 
University to the works of Newton having led to an inadequate knowledge of 
more recent acquirements of astronomical science, the Plumian professor saw 
the defect, and at once supplied it by Cc IN pos ng@aseries OL ” Mathe math 
Tracts on Physical Astronomy, the Figure of the Earth, Prece 
Nutation, and the Calculus of Variations,” which were printed in a collected 
form at Cambridge in 1826. 

The astronomer who paid such minute attention to the practical and effec- 
tive mounting of his instruments, who took such minute and persevering 
pains to secure their excellence and to make them superior to every other, 
was not the man to overlook the defects and deficiencies in the pra tical results 
obtainable from their use. To possess good instruments was with Mr. Airy 
to get all the work out of them that could be got. He saw at once that to 
publish the observations of transits unaccompanied with any measures of 
declination, or declinations unaccompanied by transits, was only half-doing ; 
he viewed the neglect of planetary observations as most dé plorable ; he saw 
that there was a pressing want of the determinations of th 
number of stars ; and, above all, he was most impressed with the general 
His practical mind seized on these 
defects, and his perseverance was never satisfied until ] 

a remedy for them. 

From the beginning of 1828 to the end of that vear. with the exception 
of a period of about twelve weeks, when he was absent on a scientific expe 
dition, there was hardly a day’s intermission in the observations at his new 


P) ssion and 


places of a great 


uselessness of wnrreduced observations. 


ne had accomplished 


observatory, although he had no assistant, and everything, from the making 
of the observations and their reduction, to the revising of the proof-sheets 
and their publication, had to be done by himself. The results of these labours, 
however, fill a quarto volume of eighty-seven pages, in which page after page 
of dense masses of calculations is a conspicuous monument of his tenacity 
of will in performing the most irksome of labours to accomplish results he 
deemed essential. 

For the first part of the succeeding year he also continued his observations 
at Cambridge unaided, following out strictly the rule he had laid down, of 
reducing every observation—a plan he follows to the present hour, and which, 
while it limits, of course, the number of observations, leaves nothing to be 
desired in respect to their utility. In this year, however, Lieut. Baldry was 
appointed as his assistant in the observatory. ‘The observations were revised 
personally by Mr. Airy, and fill a hundred and twenty quarto pages. The third 
volume of “ Astronomical Observations at Cambridge.” was published in 


1831 (140 pages), a fourth in 1832 (150 pages), a fifth in 1833 (150 pages 
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assistants attached to the astronomical department - and two in the magnet 
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containing the reduced observations, &c., of the years previous respectively— 
no calculation being allowed to pass without examination. 

In 1832 an equatoreal, made by Jones of London, was added to the 
observatory instruments, and Mr. Airy at once made good use of it for the 
observation of the fourth satellite of Jupiter, with a view to the ascertaining 
of Jupiter’s mass and the comparison of the apparent north polar distance 
of Mars with that of neighbouring stars. At the close of this year th 
eight-feet mural circle was also added to the number of instruments, but was 
not completed in working order by Mr. Simms until the 5th of January, 
1833. On the 6th Mr. Airy himself commenced observations with it, 
Mr. Glaisher, the assistant, by whom the greater part of the circle observa 
tions were subsequently made, arriving on the following day. 

A volume the sixth of 286 pages, with forty additional pag 5 Of preta 
contains the results of the labours of 1833; and those of 1834 fill th 
ana last volume which Mr Ary edited. 

At the Cambridge Observatory Professor Airy superintended tl : 
of the Equat real, the Mural ¢ ircle, and the N orthumberland l‘elescope, tl 
last entirely mounted on his own plan, the details of whic! 
quarto book with nineteen plates, printed at the University Press. Tl 
instrument arose out « offer made by the Duke of North verland 
in 1833, to present Cambridge University an object-glass of 12 
diameter, which had been made by M. Cauchoix of I 
adjudged good and deemed iseful addition to th struments 0 e obser 
ervat I Mr. Airy at o e stated the oTeat value ot ich n rument. 

nd was ] n con tion with M. Cauchoix. The accident 
of one edge of the flint | necessitated the entire re-working one surfa 
and some delay i b transmitted to England thus occurre W hen 
received in it trl { e, from some error in thi } yn ¢ 3 8 L 
did not din nd Mr. Airy called in the assistance of Mr. Sinn 
one of the best London opticians. This practical experience of 
het ed worku ns deeply impressed | with tl mpe 
tions and the « itV oO} pplying thei to a telescope 20 feet in le 
in | ». howeve Mr. Airy succeeded so faz n adjusting it, that he 
to report to the Duke of Northumberland on its satisfactory q 
the purchase from M. Cauchoix was completed ; Mr. Airy receiving f: 
luk ti kk ps for the mounting t] 
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é to sce! , but ralst 110 to pre eminence, and 1 ntained the 1 

“our national establishment over all other similar institutions. The obj 
of the Greenwich Observatory, it should be remembered, are puri ly pract il, 
and the direction of such an institution is one requiring unusual pecul rit 
character. The merely speculative astronomer would be totally unsuited for 
1G 5 the ven) is of the discoverer micht lead him away irom those rout 
duties which form so large and so absolute a portion of the practical w rk of 
a national observatory. Even good-nature or ill-nature of disposition, seve! 


or laxitv of rule. order or disorder of personal habits, must exert 


of the labours of the Astro 
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At the time of Mr. Pond’s appointment, the regular personal establis! 
of the Greenwich Observatory consisted of the Astronomer Royal and 


assistant ; but at the time Mr. Airy ceeded to the office, the statt 

sisted of six assistants : id the instruments in use wer the trans mack 
y Troughton, 181 circles of 6 feet; a 5-foot equatoreal (by 
Ramsden) : a small « toreal in the western dome : vreat zenith sector of 

3D teet : two de tached tel scopes, one of 40 inches and 3°6 aperture, and t 


other 62 and 3°8 inches aperture ; a transit clock (by Hardy), and fir 
other clocks ; a few telescopes of small dimensions, and two reflectors 1e, 
the largest, being the 10 feet reflector of Sir William Herschel 

Maintaining with great steadiness the well-considered plans he has onc 
laid down, everything is done and published with the precision, one might 
clock that ticks beside him. The yearly rep rts 
and other papers issue with a correctness and punctuality never attained 
before his time, and which leave nothing to be desired. A perfect general 
in c ymmand, he expects his officers to have equal control over their sul or 
dinates, and perfect order in their special departments. Holding himself 
resp nsible for ev« rything done at the Observatory, he holds every off er 
responsible for everything done in his special department ; and yet, while the 
strictest of disciplinarians, he is not in the least regarded as a martinet, but 


; t 


almost say, ol 


tne electri 


is greatly beloved by his staff. . 
There are now employed at the Royal Observatory sixteen persons : Six 


1. 


] 
il and meteoroio 


cal observatory, who are charged with the observations 
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nd the general superintendence of their respective departments : besides these 


tively— 
there are usually eight, and occasionally this number is increased, younger 


to the nersons employed under the direction of the assistants to aid in the compu- 
for the ations and general work of the establishment. 
rlaininge Nor is it only in the system ot observations, reductions, and publications, 


distance hat Mr. Airy’s labours at Greenwich have been valuable to science, naviga 
the tion, and our national reputation ; he has made equal advances in respect to 
but wa f instruments. He has, moreover, added to the former of the 


bservatory a meteorological department under the superintendence of | 


rear 


duties 


LIS 


with it mer assistant at Cambridge, Mr. Glaisher, whose balloon ascents have of 
\bserva ittracted such prominent attention. 

\mongst the instruments added to the astronomical department by Mr. 

pre! ry are the transit circle, the refl zenith tube, and the great equatorea 
nt latter entirely erected on his plans and under his supervision, and the 

st magnificent instrument of its class in the world. 

nting 7 [The volume of the first series of “‘ Astronomical Observations madi the 

ype, the : -oval Obs rvatory in the yeal 1836. under th direction of Mr. Georg 


yi idell Airy, the tl 
‘his fins d of 


~~ 


en new ronomel 


Royal 
wOVal,. 


Admiralty. IS a Massive quarto vol ime ot Ht) pa res. at once a 


published by « 


eTiand , mento ot Mr. A vs earnestl ~ ind marking th ¢ nn! Ol CW ¢ 
the h tory oft the Observato 
ly I } iother cl vol { I Astronomical Observa n W 
bse ied Ls In the latter year, the observations mad 
! f \ created eteol | and ma f lep rtiment f the O 
were published ior the first time (4to., 600 pages 
irface Other sin ponderous volumes were issued in 1849, and 1845 thei 
W her ) additional quarto of ne rly HUY pages, ontaini th Red C101 
t 5 e Greenwich Obse1 ms of Planets from 1750 to 1830," made o1 
Si presentation of the British Association (at Cat Lor 1833 As eacl 
. {rol ‘ h 1) ‘ ’ } ¢ | 
le e 7 ot tl ! 8 ay re 1@ lad ! W rk lia b 
Besid ) r, a “ Catal Circumpolar Stars,” d 
es | fi obser Mr. Stepl Groombrid vi printed 
ne ’ | the Redur f the Observations of tl Moon 1 ie at Gre 
nh irom / } » LSS Wi p ) I I in -c in tw larto vi nie I 
vo - he request of the British Ass it 
verpo LR 4 
The f , f t vator t the Can Good Hope, 
R Hi I ( i ; Wt so red 1 }y1 \I 
) f \ 
| + 
I Ley ( | 
(Ca) ture nub 
\ educt QO f the M 
LD) is } ; 
\ \y ft. Y ? t } H{ 
‘ ( : * ne i I p I ] 
, 7h s of ’ O ef prop ‘ ‘ ' 
se of | leed the supreme 
{ { t ence | \ I nel t Ha 
fi those of Kat ceich, B vy, ( 
} | Asty ? re ( 
F , , , ‘ { hi . 
, it wh the sinc discovery ol 
) } CO T t f ? il ‘ 1 
I ad it } [ 
640. 1 } ’ . por 
i ] ni ‘ ms hie \ | an mp { 
a ) r thei ho I wp" nee 
i elie he | ib rbi Ll og 1 n he vrou t 
thi h the | combinat of know1 ed by the simpl 
3 e exper. I solved thy lest the ft the 
pound weight, the sun and all the principal planets of the solar syste! 
1 t "he results are thus concisely given by the Astronomer Royal lette: 
il, Mr. James Mather, of South Shields (Dec. 2. 1854 
ers ‘Supposing that a clock was adjusted to go true time at the top of the mine, 
bed 10 would gain 24 seconds per lay at the bottom Or it may be stated thus: that 
rut ty 18 greater at the bottom of the mine tl t th p by —7 part. To 
ork of » a little further into the interpretation. If there had been no coal measures, 


‘rocks of any kind, between the top and the bottom, but merely an imaginary 


| 


re tand to support the pendulum, the gravity at the top would have been less than 

gravity at the bottom by <4, part nearly. Buti less by only ri, and 

it 1s he cause ae flerence ltis the attrac n of the shell if itter 

} ‘ iose thickness 1s in uded between the top and the bottom of the mins The 

d raction of that shell, therefore, is the difference between thx wo numbers 

} ch | have iven, or 18 =, part of gravity nearly But if the shell had 

made n as dense as the earth generally, its attra on would 1 e been =, nearly. 

1 (by erefore the earth generally is more dense than the coal measures i the pro- 
one of portion of 149 to 56 nearly. 

rd the In 1856, Mr. Jellinger Symons printed in his pamphlet on “ Luna 

rs Motion” the letters Mr LIry had written to him commenting on the 

IC, TIONS published DY himself on the so-called rotation of the moon, and at 

t time so strongly attacked in the daily press. Besides the labours and 

3 on nvestigations to which we have referred, Mr. Airy has thrown much light 

might ancient chronology by computing several of the most important eclipses in 


ages, has also advanced 


former He and illustrated in many ways the 
Newtonian theory ot eravitation, and has three times been in char re 


ge of 
expeditions to the Continent for observing ditterent solar eclipses the last 


supor und most important of all to Spain in 1860, known as the ** Himalaya 
imself Expedition,” from the name of the fine ship granted by the Admiralty for the 
othicet conveyance of the astronomers on that occasion, was undertaken at his insti- 
le the ration. He wrote the articles on the “ Figure of the Earth,” and on “ Tides 
, but and Waves.” for the 5 Encyclopiedia Metropolitana,” and the part on 
astronomy in the Admiralty “ Manual of Scientific Inquiry,” and is the 

Six author of numerous papers read before the Cam bridg: Philosophical, the 
oneti Royal, and the Astronomical Societies, and of numerous others printed in 
.tions the Philosophical Jou al and ‘ther periodicals, One of his last separate 
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works is a small treatise “On the Algebraical and numerical Theory of Errors 
of Observations and the Combination of Observations,’ published by 


Macmillan last year. 

He has paid great attention to the testing and improvement of marine 
chronometers, and has interested himself greatly in the establishment of 
electric telegraph time-signals. In 1838 he was consulted by the Govern- 
ment on the disturbances of the compass in iron ships, and the now univer 
sally applied remedy of adjusting magnets was devised by him on that 
occasion, He also has been for many years the chairman of the commission 
for the restoration of the standards of weights and measures. 

He reported officially on the comparative merits of the broad and narrow 
the new Westminste! 
ie definition of the Canadian 
{ the 


vauges of railways, and on clock. The astronomical 

for tl 
he vave important aid 
of our lighthouses. 


ns, his honours are 


bound irvy were con- 


; appointe d 


ervations necessary 
| by him ; and 
ati 

Like his papers and publicatic 
elected president of the Astronomical Society in 

lt ntly held on two other « He wa made a 
Society in 1836, and has received two of that society’ 
medals ; one, “ for his discovery of the long inequality « 


COMMISSLONE! 
mn 


He was 
he subse- 


very numerous, 
1835, an othce 
fellow of the Royal 
Copley and royal 
f Venus and the 


cCaslons 


Karth the other, for his planetary observations. He has, moreover, often 
een chosen on the council of that most distinguished of all societies. He 


\ d the medal irom the Br nen Academy of Science S*: and 


member or corre sponding mie mbe1 of ne arly every S¢ ciety ol eminence lI 
Kurope and America. 
From the Universities of Oxford and Edinburgh he has received the 


} 


nonoerary degrees of D.C.L. and LL.D., and has 


been elected an honorary 


member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, chiefly in recognition of his 

researches on the earth’s density. He was also one of the first members of 
the senate of the University of Lond 

\) ng | Lest nvest nN soni very 10 portant ones on the 

macnet t or 1ron, notice of wi h was read before the Royal Society ; 

lat lditions to the apparatus of the Observatory are the wires 

for registering earth currents of terrestrial magnetism and a prism apparatus 


for the observation of the spectra of stars. 
The public | very seldom the opportunity of 


is unfortw itely Ww, his utterance rapid, and, conser 


i 


Learn 


LiCALIINY 


Mr. Airy as a lec- 
juently, 


I rool he is not everywhere heard. But his matter, and the 
| ) tion of if. are excellent. and in earlier life he must have been a first 
ructol He does not mind repetition ; indeed, he often has 
the f fixing prominent facts in the memory. 
H i mpl but f ibli in nvin H audience 
fee} J | ws l ab bt his subject I tl minutest details : 
ne ] | Instl ent ) his models as well ! a mechanic, or 
v | n ps as well as an artist ; that there is no purpose to 
which he « | not turn them. No one ever has the idea that he 
! vt : left ar j branch of his subject untous hed upon, and 
yet wh out—are never encumbered All follows in 
ord every tis in its place in his oration, just as every instrument 
I servatory H lectures at Cambridge do not appear ever to have 
been ] hed were m likely delivered orally or from slight notes. 
His | Philosophical Institution at Neath, delivered, after only 
tw ’ ’ considera , while in the district on scientific business, 
b il ently written and printed from the few short notes from 
which he gave and his “‘ Lectures on Astronomy,’ delivered at Ipswich 
I D publ hed inder hi revislon, rom the shorthand 
v1 ’ fi n admirable tract, pointing out the way in 
whic 1 lo c1ety 1 contribute to the science ot the world generally, 
we el the inhabitants of the district the latter 
is full of valual nfor on on own special science, and attained to a 
| edition n tSo6 
Che opening passage of ; Neath address is peculiarly characteristic both 
of his 2 ( pea 1 his peculiar idiosyncracy of thought and 
habit 
Let 1, ‘just invite you to consider what in natural philosophy is 


Science is simply the collecting and arranging of observed 
Its business is to ascertain what appearances of one kind always accom- 
pany appearances of another kind; or what subsequent modification of matter or 
' iy be expected certainly to follow a preliminary change of state, which 
the art of With causes strictly so called 

The iron-worker who knows t! 
ot 


another set of circumstances a blast of air will 


iorm mit 


the power ¢ { nature or man has given. 


it has nothing to do hat under one set of circum- 
into oxide, and that under 
reduce the heated oxide to the 

It is only necessary in order 
» entitle it to this name, t! be able to state with distinctness, suf- 
practical prediction, the circumstances under which the different effects 


should so happen it will never be 


stances the presence air will convert heated iron 


] 
state Ol metal, 


has ascertained a point of science. 


at he sh uld 


ficient for 
will certainly take why they in his 


‘al student, who knows that the un 


plac e; 


power to explain. The chemi ion of two gases 


will produce fluid water; the professor who, by the agency of galvanism, sepa- 
rates water into two gases; the philosopher who discovers that the presence of 
one metal in certain fluids will prevent their chemical action upon one another, 
are all in nossession of knowledge 0} the same kind. With recvard to the tacts of 
other sciences,—geology, for instance,—the same assertion may be made. The 
extent of facts collected in the me mory, the distinctness with which they are 
arranged, the sagacity displayed in the conjectures which, from the certainty of 


one fact infer the probability of another, and the care with which the truth or 


falsehood of these coniectures is ascertained, may be different in different per- 
sons: but in all cases the nature of the science is the same, consisting in nothing 
more than the knowledge and classification of natural facts, arranged SO as to 


show either the constant accompaniment or the constant sequence of phenomena 
of different kinds.”’ 
delivered on the 


‘ar, 


nm 


His last lecture, “On the Solar Eclipse of 1860,” was 
occasion of the British Association Meeting at Man hester the 
Free-trade Hall, to an audience stated at three thousand persons, and de- 
lichted all who were fortunate enough to hear him. A child might have under- 
stood the motion of the moon in her double orbit round the earth and round 
the sun from his lucid explanation ; the passage of the moon across the sun, 


last Ve in 


th strange darkne ss of the totality, the nature and character of the creat 
red flames, the actions and sensations of his li urned assistants, all rose 
clearly before the mind at the call of his clear and simple language. It was 
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indeed a memorable event ; while the frankness of his praise of the labours 
of Mr. Delarue, Mr. Beck, and the other astronomers who accompanied the 
expedition, makes evident two excellent traits in his character—the absence 
of any jealousness of rivalry, and the free admiration of others’ success. 

It is a great misfortune for the public that it and Mr. Airy do not oftener 
make personal acquaintance. The observatory doors are closed to all but 
scientific visitors, and even they have to account to the Admiralty for the 
purpose of their visits before their pass is granted. Thus the scene of his 
greatest accomplishments is unknown to all but a few. Men of science, 
who hear him speak at the meetings of some of their learned societies 
chiefly the Royal and the Astronomical—are, with few exceptions, all who 
have the opportunity of knowing his great accomplishments. There as else- 
where he seems a great storehouse of facts, and fully conversant with the 
minutest details. 

Ordinary men placed in Mr. Airy’s official position would diminish to red- 
tapists, and become obstructives, and it would be much to any Astronomer 
Royal’s credit to say he was not such ; but to Mr. Airy belongs a far greater 
honour. Essentially conservative in his natural disposition, he views the 
superstructure of science as solidly raised by careful hands with the best 
materials. Thus he venerates the structure, and would not allow inefficient 
hands to injure it. But he is not blind to its defects, or prejudiced 
against improvements ; he will not take up with speculative theories ; yet, as 
soon as a discovery is proved, he adopts it ; if there is a deficiency, he leaves 
nothing undone to fill it up. If no one has done what is wanted, he soon 
finds a way to accomplish it himself. In the Observatory, electricity, galvanism, 
photography, and mechanics have been everywhere brought into play, to 
register and chronicle the observations ; and no invention or improvement of 
modern science that could be made available to increase their accuracy or 
utility has been neglected to be applied. And all this has been done in the 
quietest and most businesslike ordinary manner. Scarcely any one knows 
when a new instrument is added to the Observatory, or how the old ones 
have been improved. The unostentatiousness of his acquirements shows the 
unassuming and even retiring modesty of his disposition, and the nation will 
be fortunate, indeed, if it finds again another Astronomer Royal who can 
work so well in official harness and yet keep our national establishment in 
the same effective pre-eminence. 


i] . ay q 
Aebietos of Moohs. 


THE GENTILE AND THE JEW IN THE COURTS OF THE 
TEMPLE OF CHRIST.* 


|} SECOND NOTICE, 


To diseuss at any length the historical sketch of Greek philosophy co1 
tained in Dollinger’s volumes would carry us far beyond our present limits 
Suffice it to say, that he has laboriously traced its course from the first rise of 
the lonic my hool unde r Thales, throuch the highe r teat | ing of Pytk ago! 
the Eleatic Pantheism, and the rhetorical scepticism of the Sophists, up t 
culminating point in th idealism of Plato and th stern | \ tot 
which has mapped out for all succeeding aces the ne cine f 3a 
laws of thought. ‘The author then follows the downward track of later 
losophy, through the Cynic, Stoic, and Epicurean systems, till it fin 
merged in that hopeless scepticism from which it was to br ilvanized by 
neo-Pythagorean movement, under the auspices of Maximus of Tyre, Aj 
leius, and Celsus, into a short lived and Spurlo | itv. ) 

(‘onsidering the imme se expenditure of thou I nd the I ied { 
lectual power bestowed on abstract speculation at a period when the phy i 
and economical sciences were practically l niko own, and f truly sublime 
ideas which were often pro laimed. it does certainly at first excite o sto 
ishment, that the influence of philosophy at the time as a dis ipling 
mind and character should not have been far greater than it was. We are 
slow to believe that the cont mmporaries O1 "lato t Aristotle, the dis ples 
ot Socrates or Zeno, could have been, alm St without xcept n. 1m) rsed j 
most loathsome forms of vice. Mu h, no d ubt, must be ascribed to th 
inevitable uncertainties of a philosophy which had no fixed basis to oro 


upon, where each fresh system, as it rose, usually began by exploding on 
undermining the fundamental principles of all which had preceded it, 
ind when, consequently, that instinctive yearning for a truer and 
leeper knowledge, of which philosophy was at once the expression and 
the stimulant, could receive no adequate satisfaction. We must remem 
ber, again, how few comparatively were brought within the immediate 
range of philosophical Le aching, even un le r the most I iourabl 
circumstances. And within that narrow circle, deference for the established 
religion, whether real or only professed, imposed Qa consid l ible reserve on 
freedom of tea¢ hing. Legends of the ene) ls 1 ight be travestied on the stave, 
and myths allegorized by philosophers or poets ; but an open denial or dis 
paragement of the state-re ligion, at least duwn to the times of Aristotle, wa 
sure to incur the « harg of atheism, and banishment or 
Still later, an outcry was raised against the godlessness of Euhemerus, of 
Messana, who rationalized the myths, and Stilpo, the philosophe r, Was 
banished from Athens, 306 B.c., for asserting that the Athene of Phidias was 
no true divinity. With a religion such as we have had occasion to describ: 
this restriction on free spee h was a serious one, as regards the interests « 
morality. It must not, however, be concealed, that a furthe explanation of 
the slight moral influence of the teaching of philosophers may be found in 
their examples. With the almost solitary exception of Socrates, they seem 
to have illustrated in their lives many of the worst vices which their doctrine 
would condemn. Not unfrequently, indeed, like some of the Puritan fanatics 
of the seventeenth century, they openly taught, as an inference from the 
worthlessness of the body, the indiff rence, and therefore lawfulness, ot 
indulging its vilest passions. Nay, it was, according to the Greek Stoics, 
who differ remarkably in this respect from the later Stoic school at Rome, a 
duty to do 80, where perfect calmness of soul arapakia could not other- 
wise be attained. 


] ] ] 
cleath was the penalty 


* The Gentile and the Jew nthe Courts of the Temple of Christ: an Introduction to the 
History of Christianity From the German of John J. [. Déllinger. Professor of Eeclesiastical 
History to the University of Munich. By N. Darnell, M.A., late F w of New College, Oxford. 
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It must, of course, be remembered, in any attempt to form an estimate of 
the moral influence of ancient philosophy, that what in Greece was a spon- 
taneous growth was first imported into Roman literature by Lucretius, and 
never became thoroughly naturalized there. Where the great thinkers of 
antiquity, addressing an intellectual and highly susceptible audience, failed, 
a feeble transcript, tolerated rather than accepted by a people to whom 
Hellenism was a stumbling-block and philosophy foolishness, was still less 
likely to succeed. Stoicism alone of Greek philosophies, as having a natural 
affinity with their peculiar genius and lending itself most readily to the 
circumstances of their political condition, may be said in some sense to have 
become domesticated among the later Romans. “In a period of forced 
subjection to a despotic dynasty, Stoic apathy, calm acquiescence in all the 
decrees of fate, cold resignation, and constant readiness for a self-chosen 
death seemed the dispositions that best became a Roman.” Even Stoicism, 
however, was never widely diffused, though it undoubtedly exercised a strong 
ethical control over the whole tone and life of such men as Seneca, Epictetus, 
Persius, and the Emperor M. Aurelius. The Roman poet, in assigning to his 
countrymen the power of conquest and the capacity of rule, has rightly 
excluded from the sphere of their distinctive greatness forensic oratory, 
science, and art. To them whatever had no political significance was both unin- 
telligible and unreal. When Thucydides contrasts, in the Funeral Oration, the 
Athenian and Spartan polity, he is, in fact, discriminating for all ages those 
two opposite poles of national character, on one side individuality breaking 
out into the manifold variety and rich exuberance of conscious life, on the 
other strict submission to a dominant system, where the individual is nothing 
and the state is all in all, which are typified in ancient history by Greek and 
Roman, in modern history by the Latin and Teutonic races. 

Dr. Dollinger’s work brings out conspicuously that contrast between Greek 
and Roman religion, resulting from radical divergence of national character, 
which made the former the expression of philosophical or poetic thought, the 


latter of the practical requirements of legislation and life ; and which, as he 


might have added, reproduced itself with remarkable exactness in the earlier 
history of the Greek and Latin Churches, while the Greek was still such in 
reality, and not only, as now, in name. Thus the first Eastern Council met 
to discuss the nature of the Godhead, the first recorded decree of a Roman 
pontiff prohibited the marriage of the clergy ; abstract theology was the crea- 
tion of the East ; the canon law, which has played so important a part in 
European history, was founded in great measure on the Justinian Codex, and 
s the excl heritage of the Wi nor would be difficult to pursue thi 
1] to further det were it 1 en present purpose to do 
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east coms to friendly alliance with it. But there the line was rigorously 
drawn. The Eevnpt an Isis-worship w: ng interdicted at Rome: Judaism 
erudginaly tolerated . Druidical rites were e erywhel ps ercilessly sup 
pressed ; and ‘though Dr. Arnold is probably quite right in saying that 
(‘hristians were persect ted, not becaust th y micht prove dang rous to the 
State hereafte r. but hecause they ulre ady disobeys a its laws, L.€.. the law 
which enjoined an outward ¢ mformity to the national worship,—yet there 
was doubtless also an instinctive sense of the incongruity of the new faith 
with the maintenance of the existing polity. Neither Greece nor Rome, 
leed. understood toleration as Ww underst | it: tl ni n that “con 
ndamentally, or ought to be, th e ruler and lawgiver in prac- 
ical conduct. . . untrammelled by political or official tutelage,” was utterly 
foreign to the nvictions of the ancient world. But it still remains tr 
that, while Greece persecuted erroneous opinion, Rome dealt only witl 
religious insubordination, or, to use modern nomenclature, heresy was 
punished at Athens, s was suppressed Rom« In the case of deifica 
tion similar principle reappeat Greeks and Romans alike held that dead 
men might ascend through in intermediate stage of den gods, or ** demons, 
to divine honours. But, whereas Greek mythology idealized the memory of 
departed heroes, real or pretende l, for their heroic acts or preternatural 
endurance of sufferings, at Rome this secondary worship, at best a mere foreign 
excrescence, culminated 1 the apotheosis of dead and even living emperors. 


Our author remarks that of fifty-three deifications which took place between the 
reigns of Augustus and Diocletian, fifteen were of ladies belonging to the impe- 
rial family. Reverence for law had crystallized at Rome into the worship of its 
suprem p rsonal representative. It is but another side of the same intense 
nationality of sentiment, which was the very backbone of Roman character, 
and repeated itself in every phase of individual or social life, that, while 
licentiousness was more universal and unbridled in Greece than at Rome, 
during the earlier and better days of the Republic,—before panem et Curcenses 
had become the summarized expression of popular degeneracy, and the moral 
tone of Petronius Arbiter a fair sample of its utter vileness,—cruelty has 
left a far darker stain on the annals and legislation of the Latin race. There 
inlv. here as elsewhere, between one Greek state and 
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another, and the Spartans, who approached most nearly of any, in their ruth- 
less statecraft, to the Roman model, were conspicuously more cruel than the 


light-hearted liberty-loving Athenians. 


' 


he hrought under ohne or other ot the 


It is true, too, most probably, that 
an established custom in Etruria, never formed any recog- 
All the instances alleged by Dollinger may 
s exhaustive by 
those who had been condemned by a civil tribunal, or those 


uman sacrific 
ed part ot Roman religion. 


categories given ; 


VMommsen, vV1z., 


who voluntarily devoted themselves for the state.* 


Still, on the whole, Rome may claim an unenviable distinction in the 
atter of cruelty, as is seen in the patria potestas of life and death, th 
the conditions of slavery, bad enough in Greece, and 
illing with remarkable precision many features of the “domestic institu 
’ on the other side of the Atlantic, but infinitely worse at Rome, wher 
und its consistent but horrible development in thos gladiato1 al show 
tanding scandals of humanity, which far more than equalled in ferocity 
contempt for human life the Spartan Cryptea, without the 
pposed political necessity to disguise their shame. If the laws of 
ico were rejected because written in blood, blood was shed like water 
execution of the cherished laws of Rome. 
ut, Was a proverb terribly truthful among a people who worshipped with 
cod of boundaries and the god of battles, who desig 


trocious law of debt. 
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phy sical strength and mo 
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of the XII. Tables. 

[he Romans under the Republic appear to have been a more religiou 

e than the Greeks, in Lne strict’sens¢ ol the word : but it was (as that very 
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jt wi h has no Greek equival nt, indicates L re cimental re ligion, 
harg¢ lefinite obligation to deities who were the protectors of 
ehold and champions of the state, and would repay their sup 
with victory in war and peace at hom ‘Narrowness of nce} 
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Len I ina L lil Bi the | d W hate Ve Wa 
liz ( nterests of the 
I R Ors ‘' lvl I 

I ( honysia, » cherished vths, 1 popular he 

M 2 nvthu like ‘ enti ent ol 

vi be 1 isnomer, we must look to that “ beautiful region ” o 
{ S Ul | Ler ul el { S polytheisn 

y tl Spl hung. One figure, clothed 
radian fo ideal sanctity, stands out against the dark back 
ind of heathen antiquity, giving dim surmise of a Highe presenc 
’ revealing by the very contrast the gloom it is 
spel; and that is the figure of an Athenian. But the 
marked absence of idealis1 from Italian character which makes Roman 
religion so unspiritual and so dull contributed to preserve, longer than it 
irvived among the Greeks, the simplicity of early faith. Its only develop 


nents were ste rniy pra ‘tical, such as thi introducti 


m of the god Argentinus 


1) silver enrren< ' nt I< i | ( ' +} ‘ ; rol 
li ] ul I Came 1nto use L.U.C, 450 nh trreece, the al which 
| the evout enthusiasm, became a prophecy and instru 
! | | +} ‘ } ] ) } , 
( nbelt i el] oO! | nh Greek and Roman, had soon rea sched 


Raa i. ae P , ] a ] 
west depth « egradation, which was also exemplified in the latt 
. | . . , 
l the } A I arte ti re iT] trom captivity, whe r the outward 
s everything and the motive nothing, where all inherent sense of right 


wrone has faded utterly away, and the moral and DOSIULVE law have 
ynnfounded in pop lat appre hension, that to desecrate a 
tery, and bodily purifications are no 
inward purity, but a substitute for it Among such 
is not wonderful if philosophers were unheeded and prophets 
ned. Yet ‘both left behind them precious materials for the future edifice 
{ European life and thought. On Judaism we cannot now stay to dwell, but 
uch interesting information on its later history may be gathered from 
ollinger’s concluding chapters. We must t ourselves here with 
bserving that an accumulated weight of evidence from evs ry side converges 
the conclusion, abundantly illustrated in this work, that Greek civilization 

tributed its scientific, Latin its ethical and political development to the 
hristendom which was to grow out of their ashes. 


me so hopelessly 
npie 18 Worst than to commit an adu 
meer a symbol of 


ligionists it 


conte! 


THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION.( 


\ torian has at last arisen to sing the praises and record the « xploits of 
heroes who fell 1 the Australian Exploring Expedition of 1860. Perhaps 
. . " . ; " " ‘. 
ettel th character ol the expedition that should be deta ied In sober 


its champions hould be exalted b 
ss help of metre, or fancy, or rhetoric. The heroes were plain men, 
the undertaking was of a prosaic character. There is nothing that 
ppeals very strikingly to the imagination in the task of walking 
ge tract of solitary country. It required the very simple qualities of intel 
ence, bodily strenoth, and indomitable courage. ) [It was not necessary to 


grasp ; even chivalrous feelings 


rose, with little grace of style, than that 
it 


need 


ACcTOSS A 


ve a first-rate education, or a mind of wide 
uld be to a great extent wasted upon the desert air of Australia. What 
vas needed two years ago in the colony of Victoria was some two or three 
nen who could be trusted to use their utmost powers towards achieving a 
iff We are fond sometimes of speaking of Anglo 


theult and perilous task. 


Saxon energy as if all the world would readily understand what was meant 


and exhibited rather the energy itself than 
when an English bishop is being appointed to superintend th 


y 


T we nty years he nce, 


theological 


das if the existence of our colonies and commerce spoke for themselves 


its result. 


* Mommsen’s “ History of R 1e,”” lransiation, vol p. 181. 
+ Robert O’Hara Burke a1 Australian Ex Expec By Andrew 
KSOn, Smith & Elder. 1862. 
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interests of the Gulf of Carpentaria, he will probably take down his atlas, as 
wicked rumour declares that one of our late colonial bishops did, to discover 
whereabouts his new see really is, and will wonder what manner of men 
these Burke and Wills can ever have been that their names should be so con- 
spicuously scattered over his new and flourishing territory. It is easily told. 
They were men who adopted a dangerous task, knowing it to be dangerous, 
pursued it without a moment’s flinching to the end, accomplished what they 
had to do, and died. A benefit was to be conferred on mankind, at the risk 
of some human lives. These men gave theirs, and conferred it. A streak of 
new land has been added to our map, and civilization has made one single 
step inadvance. After counting the cost, we risked for it, and sacrificed in 
the end, the lives of two Englishmen, than whom no braver ever fought thei 
country’s battles to the death. The story may be told in very simple prose. 
The eastern half of the south coast of Australia is occupied by the colonies 
of South Australia and Victoria. The line which forms the boundary 
between them would, if produced northward, exactly meet the corner of thi 
This line nearly coincides 


creat Gulf of ¢ arpentaria on the northern coast. 
reckoning from 


with the of the explorers. About a third of the w Ly, 
sea, to §ea. 18 ( fooper’s Creek, the last depot from whi h Burke and VV ilis 
[f any one familia 


route 


started, and close to which they perished on their return. 
with the geography of the Isle of Wight will imagine the colony of Victoria 
to correspond roughly to the oreater part of the Undereliff, and will concelve 
f Ryde as situated fo this occasion on a cde¢ p bay, then a line drawn to 
Ryde from Ventnor, 01 
* the party. For the purpose of carrying out the expedition a sum of 
£10,000 had been raised by a vote of the colonial legislature, assisted by 
and if success could be insured by the utmost extent of 
as if failure had been made impossible. The 


, 


perhaps from St. Lawrence, will represent the track 


public subscription ; 
precaution, it would seem 
leader on whom the choice of the committee fell was Robert Burke, brother of 
the first English officer who fell in the Russian war, himself now serving 
perintendent of p lice at Castlemaine ; the second in command resigned 
at an early stage of the expedition; the third was William Wills, once a 
medical student, but at the time of his ippointment engaged on the staff of 
t} ()bservatory at Melb rne, The whole number of explorers was fifteen; 
stores for twelve months we supplied ; camels had been procured fi 
India ; and in August, 1860, the party started trom Melbourne, 

The fatal mistake of the whole expedition was the division of the members 
bounds of civilization, two 


places, and 


at the very outset 
party resioned thi 


Kv n before leavin: the 
mportant members of the exploring 
1 cattle-farmer of the district, was named as th rd otheer by Mr. 


Strange! 


Burke, and taken by him as guide to Cooper's Creek, four hundred miles 
further on. where the chief aepot of prov sions was to be made. But, strange 
to say, more than half the party were left behind at thé Darling River, t 
WAlt 1 the new ofhicer, Mi Wright, returned. He ret irned, inh oul 1 
time, under orders to conduct the rest at once to Cooper's Creel Untor 
mately he waited nearly three months before doing so, in order, as h 
wserted, to have his ippolntment ratified by the committee : and it will be 


seen that the delay was fatal. Meanwhile the advanced guard, the leaders of 
the expedit on, waited at ( ooper’s Creek till the middle of December, and 
then determined on 8 ibdividing their detachment again. Four of them, 
Messrs. Burke and Wills, and two men named King and Gray, 
the north: the rest, under the command of William Brahé, were left in 
charge of the store, with directions to remain on the spot ; and it was under- 
stood that Mr. Burke, though he had only taken three months’ provisions, 
be awav for four. Brahé waited over four months, and then, 
of sickness among his men, moved back to the south. On 


: 
unde1 the command 


started fo 


might yet 
under pressure 
his way he met the remainder of the party advancing 
of Wright. The explorers, in the meantime, pushed on ove 
sand-ridges, good grass plains, here and there luxurious vegetation, some- 
times imp netrable marshes, nearer and nearer to then coal, They started 
about the middle of December ; before the middle of February they found 
creeks salt, and the tide ebbed and Hlowed. he 
The ground was swampy, their provisions were 


| 
stony deserts, 


the water in th 
sea itself they never saw 
vetting low, and the object of the expedition was attained ; 
could now return the better. Homewards they plodded again ove the weary 
We have their diary, which was kept by W ills, who seems on the 
, Immediately 


the sooner tiey 


ground 
whole to have been the most saga ious explorer of the party. 
on starting for the return journey the allowance of provisions had to be re- 
duced, and they eked it out with herbs and the flesh of the camels that died on 
the way. Soon their only horse died ; and soon afterwards Gray complained of 
iliness. They thought he was shamming at first, and they found him stealing the 
provisions ; but the illness grew worse, and he died. In their weakness it took 
them a whole day to dig his grave. Throughout the march, and indeed 
through all the sufferings which the party endured, there is one feature in 
their conduct which it is impossible not to notice. The absence of complaint, 
the manly and quiet tone, the practical simplicity which characterizes the 

For the whole of the later 


? 


diary of the sufferers, are absolutely astonishing. 
part of the journey the privations which they underwent were most severe ; 
the one survivor declared afterwards that it was with the greatest difficulty 
It will hardly he belic ved 
is not one single word of 


that they dragged then selves on to the depot. 


that in all the entries during this period there 
lamentation or complaint, and the shortness of the entries themselves Is the 
only symptom from which the weakness of the writer could be inferred. In 
this resolute sp rit they struggled on for the bare life, and thought with 
satisfaction that if they could but survive the few remaiming miles, they 
would be repaid by the happy welcome that awaited them at Cooper’s Creek. 
For the last fifteen days they lived on the dried horseflesh. On the last day 
but one there is no entry in the journal. On the last day they finished their 
provisions, pushed on with the last remnants of strength, mounted the last 
hill, staggered in to the scene of their encampment—and found it empty! 
Seven hours before their arrival Brahé had left the spot 
It is a sad story that follows. They found the cach 
foot of a tree, marked with a small inscription ; they opened it, helped 
themselves to food, and most unfortunately left no trace of their having been 
t the place. \ fortnight later Brahé and Wright returned to the depot as 
ust chance of relieving the explorers, and found everything, to all appear- 


of prov isions at the 


| 


is the y had left it The three had started towards the south-west, in 
opes ol reaching the be rder of the settled districts by . shorter but more 
ficult route, that of “ Mount Hopeless.” THesdiary is again to be read, 
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recording their weary journeys. They followed creeks which led them in 
the wrong direction, or disappeared : they returned, tried others, and found 
them fail again ; once or twice they found friendly natives, who helped them, 
and once they were probably in a spot from which a single day’s march would 
have brought them within sight of their destination. At last Wills returned 


to the depot to bring the remainder of the stores; and the two who had 


visited it three weeks before had again in their turn left no record of their 
uth, and pushed on till their 
not stir ; 
and as a last resource it was determined that the other two should leave him, 
They left him food for four 
time of their 


visit. For the last time they turned their faces s 
strength broke down. Wills became so exhausted that he could 


and try to bring him help from the blacks. 
days ; when King returned his sufferings were over. 
departure he kept his journal ; its last words are a fit 

which pervades the whole. It will be remembered that at the time of writing 
these calm and practical lines he was too weak to move from his sleeping 


place < 


To the 
sample of the spirit 


* | am weaker than ever, although I have a good : etite, and relish the 
nardoo much; but it seems to give me no nutriment, and the birds are her 
so shy as not to be got at. Nothing now but the greatest d luck can save 


any ofus; 
warm. 


and as for myself, I may live four o ‘ continues 


Certainly, fat and sugar would be more to one’s ti in fact 


these seem to me to be the great stand-by for one in this extraordinary continent 
not that | mean to depreciate the farinaceous food, but the want of sugar and f 
in all substances obtainable here is so creat that tl ey become almost valueless to 
us as articles of food without the addition of something else. 


Thus, quietly and bravely, he died. Burke survived him but Kine 
and he started, and on the morning after they left their companion Burk 
dropped from exhaustion. King waited with him till the end, and then went 
in search of the natives. He found them soon, and was treated with uniform 
kindness for about two months, when the relief party from Victoria found 
shadow, 


remnants of cloth 


] . 
a aay. 


I 
him, alive, but “‘ wasted to a and hardly to be dist 


civilized being but by the ‘ss upon hu 


recruit his strength, rewarded the natives h sndsom ly, and, after burying the 
remains of the two leaders, returned home. 

So ended the exploring expedition. Its asters are to be referred to 
three causes chiefly,— Mr. Burke’s threefold division of the party Mr. 


Wright’s most culpable delay on the borders of the settlements, when hi 
had returned with express orders to come up at once to Cr ope rs Cree k * al d 
the unfortunate decision of Mr. Burke, contrary to the advice of Mr. Wills, 


to attempt the ** Mount Hopeless” oute, instead of that by which they had 


originally travelled to the depot. The neglect of the travellers the 
return to alter the inscription over the cache was a grievous mischance ; b 
a well-managed expedition should be independent of such accidents, and if 


the party had been concentrated at Coope rs Creek, it ioht easily have 


waited six months instead of four. The geographical resuits of 1 


dition are very important there is no doubt of the existence of a lara 
tract of well-watered country to the south of the Gulf of Carpent I 
and, again, northward of Cooper's Creek ; while the stony desert which 
separates these two fertile regions 18 by no means n passable, or WOH hy 
arid. The compiler of the little volume before us has lol W 
transcribing the whole of the journal of the explorers. Indeed, while the 1 
rative is told, as we have said, in an unambitious manner, and, though it seen 
to us to err in an undue partiality towards Mr. Burke, the story is one w] 


needs no artificial colouring. The simple records h enough interest fox 
the explorers countrymen. Nothing in f pathe tic thar 


the drama which played itself out last year far away from the eyes of « 


iction could be more 


men. The last twenty years ol English history have not been unfertil n 
heroisms. That wreck of the Buirkenhea i. th <6 sieges of Jellalabad a 
Lucknow, the Cashmere gate of Delhi, the perils of Arctic winters, al se il 
splendid rivalry to the rer llection whe h we att npt to bal ce tne clain I 
lofty deeds. But among all of them there is not one which seems to us mol 
truly to bear the heroic stamp than those pa th rnal from which \ 
have quoted. If ent rprise, courage, and crand unselt n he quatit 
by which the dominion of England is to be extended over continents as yet 
untracked, may she be fortunate enough to rear in future times such sons as 


Burke and Wills ! Other men’s lives may have done more service to their 
kind ; those of many men may have achieved a more lasting but 
there is none of which the self devotion has been more complete, or the moral 
more simple than theirs. 


renown ; 


CARPENTER’S FORAMINIFERA.* 
THE object of the Ray Society, which is now, we believe, 
the twentieth year of its existence, is 


entering 
omotion of the science « 
history by the publication of books relating to zoology and _ bot 
expensive nature of the plates required for the ill 
works of 


upon 
if natural 
any. Thi 
ustration of the more elaborat 
the class, together with their limited sale, often deters any ordinary 
publisher from undertaking them. Many an ardent nat after filling 
reams of paper with his notes and des riptions, and numberless portfolio 
with the efforts of his pencil, has sought in vain for an opportunity of diffus 
ing the knowledge he has thus collected amongst 
finally failed altogether Ih his etiorts to bring the results ot his labours before 
the world. The Ray Society has done good ser in cause of scienc 
by selecting books of this kind for publication in its series. Messrs. Alder 
and Hancock’s = Monograph of the British Nudibran hiate Molluses,” Mr. 
Darwin’s “Cirrhipedes,” Professor Huxley’s “Oceanic Hydrozoa,” and Black 
wall’s “ British Spiders,” are all standard works of extraordinary value to 
the naturalist, and though we may regret that some of the other public ation 
issued by the Ray Society, especially during its earlier days, 


the pl 


uralist, 


llow-labourers. and 


| 
his te 


41 
ne 


vice 


7 ’ have not been 
of similar merit, it cannot be said that the body that has produced the 
above-mentioned and other volumes, which might easily be added to the list, 
has in any way failed in the mission which it has set itself to execute. 

Dr. William Carpenter’s “ Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera,” 
which the Ray Society have rece ntly issued to the ir subscribers for the yea 
L860, is another work which fully merits to be classed in the same category 
as those we have just noticed by name ; and we do not doubt that its publi- 


fs An Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera By William B. Carpenter, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c., assisted by William K. Parker, Esq., and T. Rupert Jones, Esq. London, 1862, 
Publish i for the Ray Society by Robert Hardw : 
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cation will increase the reputation that has already attached itself to the 


more recent portion of the Society’s series. The Foraminifera, both from th 
important part they have played in the scheme of nature in former geological] ~~ 
epochs, and from the strange errors that have, until recently, prevailed wit} ~ : 
regard to their true position in the zoological series, have lately attract be] 
much attention ; and when it is seen that Dr. Carpenter’s name is combined 0% 
with those of Messrs. W. K. Parker and Rupert Jones (so well known lis 
assiduous workers on the zoological characters of both fossil and recent forms Da 
of this group), no small degree of interest will be attracted towards their "hi 
joint production. When Dr. Carpenter, as he tells us, first undertook, som = 
years ago, to prepare for the Ray Society an outline view of the structur = 
physiology, and systematic arrangement of this group of organisms, his id +i] 
was simply to furnish a suitable introduction to Professor Williamson's _ 

lu 


Foraminifera of Great Britain which was published by 
the Ray Society some years ago. As his researches progressed, Dr. | 
penter that M. d’Orbigny the former great authority 
this S| others who had followed i his lead, 


volume on the recent 


discovers d 


hbiect and appeared 


have fallen into the most egregious errors, not only as regards the dist 

tions they had attempted to institute between their proposed gener 

and species ol these animals, but also as to the grouping of thes 

genera into families and orders. Dr. Carpenter found, moreover, tl thi 
notwithstand Messrs. P rker and Jones (who h d « mntril ited a valua fo] 
series of papers on Foramintfera to the Annals of Natural Histo f 
pursued a totally different line of inquiry, these gentlemen had arrive 


nearly identical co respect to the fallacy of the 


lassificatio1 


M. d’Orb In and his | yllowers, and to a complet harmony W mh tilmse 
regards general results. Hence, Dr. Carpenter was led to the felicit - 
idea ol enlarging his orig nal plan 30 as to include the work rior) 
nis fellow labourers. ind to rendel ne OmMLse | volume the express 
their joint views on this subiect , 
Before alluding further to the results th lepel v arrived Di 
put forward in unison by tl nt labouw t tate shortly, 1 H 
benefit of such as may not be deeply versed in the my y of 1 lern Z 
gical class fication, W lat Fore vifera really re, These I te pol thalat 
shells bear in many cases a general outward appearal ly res 
bling that of the Na and their allies that the vere lor ciated wit tl 
them in the highly organ d oTOU] of tl { pl lopode ; Mol ‘ | 
1825, M. d’Orbigny po t that whil Nautili and their allies | 
the se} divi s between tl different chambe1 vi by 
tin $1] ! ‘ l e ] te pie f have the 
ions | \N I i eter } He theret 
pro] ul F Cepl Pp p 
SL) i fera s 
which we Col rned, | e bee 
t bv M. d’Orl , “No ; ' r rpel 
with ref , nnn ] ion ie 
herw thi pp 
\ crossed the mind M. dOrb y that tl lace Ol f t ] 
th stead mongst the hig! the inve 
1 if } cl on of their moll ‘ | 
ul of hes ils 1 th living sta 
certain ervati have bee f pert 
racte) In fact, on] fterwards, M. Du n \ 
catiol i ty } \ Le] des Sv ! Ss. 4 \ i ti I 
ti } f / {eT WAS ] ’ t} } hl] 
Voll | no +} we { } 
ts have 1 to titl | ndicative 
extreni nn} r } ) | } / 
what M. Di nda J ( J 
nce, nelo brant ext f 
into I l r ¢ rel ( LY. Ther I I h 1 t 
cavity in these extraordinary beings, but iTy Pp ( e recelvé 
into the very substance of the body and gradually incorporated with it. T! 
introduction of these } rt cles into the Rhizopod’ body is effected by the pre 
: 


ids he Testa Foran 


eous forms or 
+} 


longation of thr of the sarcode (which in t 


retractation int 


nifera are exserted through apertures in the shell), and thei 
the general mass. It would appear that M. d’Orbigny was quickly convinced 
of the truth of M. Duiardin’s views as to the true nature of these beings, fo 


des 


his ** Dictionnatrs Sciences Nat 
r athnities with the Cepha 


in a subsequent art in 


icle published 
elle g.”” he fully tbandoned 


his theory as to the 


( pods, and dk 3( ribed their structure in complete cc rd mice W h M Dujardu 
ews, though he characteristically omitted all allusion to the real autho 
this remarkabl discovery. 

But it not only a n position or Ui I mini 1 the sca 

ture that M. d’Orbieny was in error. lt LOW Pp} lat, as I { a 
cated by the rest he of Professor Williamson, 1pal n ol lar 
number of individuals of these « rganisms 1 fi the existence of such 
ktensive series o! vradational torms that types which | Ve hitherto bi 
regarded as not mer ly of ditterent species, but as be longing to differ 
yenera, families, and in some cases even ¢ rders, re now nifested to | 
sper ifically identica In fas t, Dr. Carpente und his ft llow-workers, who al 
the most recent authorities on the subject, broadly state that the “ con lus) 
has been rores d upon them, that sha pey defined divisiwi whe the r betwee! 
species, genera, families, or orders, do not exist among the Foraminifera,” and 


study of the group shall hav 
uly their 
They believe that any att mpt at a systematic arrangement of the Foram 

will be “ of real value only so far as the idea of natural affinity 1s 
accepted as expressing not only degre of mutual conformity, but act ual 
elataionsh ip 0) ising Jrom community of dlescent more or less re mote.” | Here lS 
Darwinism with a vengeance ! | This they regard as the “ only means ol 
escape from that difficulty of indefinite multiplication which attends the 
doctrine of distinct specific creations when applied to a group in which 
scarcely any two individuals are alike.” And yet the number of th 
Foraminifera is almost infinite and the size of the greater part ol them 
) small that many hundreds, thousands, hay, even tens of thousands, 
may be carried in a pill-box ! 


that they are satisfied that “ any one whose 


been co-extensive” with their own would be “re: to indorst 


results. 


nireTa 


} 
ls Sf 
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Such, then, are some of the results that Dr. Carpenter, with the concur 
rence of his fellow-workers, Messrs. Parker and Rupert Jones, has arrived 
.t after a long and conscientious study of this singular group of organic 
beings. We need hardly point out the importance of their views in reference 
to the great question of the “ origin of species,’ which has lately been so much 
liscussed. But which ever way his thoughts may tend, whether he be 
Darwinian or anti-Darwinian, the “ Introduction to the Study of the Fora- 
minifera” is a work essential to the naturalist who ventures on the study of 
this group of animals. The volume must be considered as a fiesh starting- 
point from which the history of the Foraminifera may now be commenced 
anew. “The whole study of this group,” observes Dr. Carpenter, “ must 
still be regarded as in its infancy, and the utmost we can hope for this Intro- 
luction is that it may help to give a right direction to this study.” We 
velieve that it will be generally acknowledged that Dr. Carpenter and his 
fellow-labourers have fully succeeded in the object they have thus set before 


7 


rnem. 


RUBENS A SCULPTOR.* 


Ir is of no use trying to convince some peopl That, doubtless, will be 
e feeling of Mr. Holt, the author of the thin volume which lies before us 
or review, with regard to such obstinate heretics as refuse to see the force 
f his arguments in maintenance of the theorem that Rubens was a sculptor 
It 18 our own feeling with 1 © urd LO Vin Holt h mM elf I leliberati 


’ 


erusal of his arguments 

Mr. Henry F, Holt, of King’s road, Clapham-park, IS the owner ot "a 
aS elief sculptured ln alabaste r enriched with cold, repre senting the Adora 
is-I } | 


mm of the Magi, 


.. ‘ > | 5 } 
f t dimensions 9 inches by 7 inches. 


This bas-relief “‘ was 


htained in the Netherlands, soon after the pe ace if IS15, by Enelish 
ady of rank and distinguished taste, and retained m her family until it 
vassed, through the medium of a stranger, to the present possessor.” Mh 
Holt formed th pinion that it was the work of Rubens, and has written his 
for the purpose 01 naucing others to share in his view 

As ther 3 searcely point in Mr. Holt’s argument with which we 

0 ive ; to agree. y are clad I iv at the outset that he is not any 
thing of a humbug. He states plainly the facts and inferences which are 


onclusive to his mind, and puts us in a position to answer whether we 
juiesce in them or not. He admits that no writer about Rubens had 
o claime 1 any way S pt ay PVE th LSSI med Ruben 
( n t Ye wnia | concedes hat nothing short 
pl proof, s ed by sound n 
tisfy tl 
i nt il I n range hat 
" ple-} ‘ il [ ha nc] S { shi 
' ( ecuted by Ve will tak 
| l] 4 ! ents tl ¢ 
| then, we al ( i that ) t La e al f VOrK ot wi 
photo iph is given, “ W | at once establish it as a production possessin 
e character r which Rubens was so justly celebrated, both as respect 
mM po in and ecutiol '} po } epti 
nm pon wih ti une 
i I 
isstimi f autl Phe tw nfirmation of 
Vi H hat } wcdua th J 3 W I | na na 
er parts of the Continent, as well as England, do lot lead 
nsider it virtually impossible that the bas-relief sh be by s han 
\ ime tim LO y h . 
: e ] r l ) ttl t | ( r 
rv 4 th a late { | Ay H 
! a rile I irly | Di y thé R Lie 
\\ ne ferred to the that at late Rub - ed 
\ Vor} l re Vi p i itoret 
i : i ( i} La ! I Vi | O i 
‘ n tne col p } - | I Mia H | CSS e tl 
Va LT) i the [tal n ¢ I n oO© that a t] W th whicl Ve 
umiliar does not. to the best of our recollection and referen contain an 
statement of the kind Mr. Holt further asserts, without producing any 


ithoritv for the assertion, that Tintoret carved subjects in alabaster as well ; 
nd he considers that a second bas-relief in his possession, of the “* Adora 
ion of the Magi,” is the production of Tintoret. For proof he relies chiefly 
ipon the evidence of stvle, and upon the signature, R. T. (which, howeve 


unnot discover in the photo raph), ipposed DY Mr Holt to sionity 


‘Robusti Tintoretto.” Now the only known signature of Timtoret is T., as 
ir aS We are aware Robusti Tintoretto, surname and nickname togeth 
a very ul Italian s ind, of wl wi doubt whether uny authenti 
nce could be produ ed, though Christian name and nickname are a con 
n mo the eno itt I" Ol nets? : 7 10 : ad 
th the equ of J ypo Tint QO | alone we should 
re han question put I } relief to Thr ret 
reli Lbsell i nal 1 f | i¢ ption ’ vill +7 
vtirm vholly n| ke and j f l th t he mast 
This question of the Tintoret is a collateral one ; but it supplies the nex 
k in Mr. Holt irgumen to tine : Y H savs that Rubens. be ne 
admirer and student of Tintoret, “ without doubt (! adopt l the ‘tru 
ethod’ wi! ich Ti toret h 1 tak mn so 7 ich te prepare a) | ntrodu 
r the instruction of his followers.” This adoption of Tintoret’s 
ethod” Mr. Holt assumes to consist in executing a bas-relief in emulatior 
ra bas-relief by Ti itoret n fact. of the very bas relief her photographed, 


1 which our author supposes to have been under the eye of Rubens at th 


But this is an entire misconception of Mr. Holt’s own premisses 


ret’s true method, as qu ited from Vasari, or whoever else it may be 

the least consist in the carving of an independent bas-relief, hi 
ition of models in the round, and the placing them under certain 
litions of position and light in which they could be used as studies to 


paint from. Even, therefore, if it were proved that Rubens adopted Tintoret’s 
rue method of studying the mate? ials for a picture, and that Tintoret executed 


bas-relief—neither of which points is in any degree proved, but merely 
ed it would not l fi llow that Rubens executed a bas-relief. The 
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points of resemblance which Mr. Holt proceeds to comment upon between 
the supposed Tintoret and Rubens bas-reliefs—slight enough, at best—are 
wholly unimportant when this state of the facts is recognized. 

Mr. Holt goes on to say, that the materials of the supposed Rubens bas- 
relief have been incorporated into two of the master’s famous pictures of 
the Adoration of the Magi, those in Malines and at Berg St. Winox ; the 
former making use of the foreground, and the latter of the background. Of 
these pictures, also, photographs are supplied. It would be futile to contest 
the statement that a certain general and not trivial resemblance exists 
between the notion of the main group in the Malines picture and the bas- 
relief, and between the matériel of the background in the latter, and in the 
Berg St. Winox picture. But this resemblance cannot be relied on to estab- 
lish much. The subject has been treated in art hundreds of times, and it 
has some obvious, almost necessary, elements, which are perpetually recurring, 
especially in works of about the same period or character of art. Even in 
those of widely different periods and schools, the resemblances are neither 
slight nor avoidable. For instance, in our National Gallery there are treat- 
ments of the subject by masters differing as widely from Rubens and from each 
other as Oreagna, Lippino Lippi, Angelico, Dosso Dossi, Peruzzi, and Paolo 
Veronese, Of ‘minor, but most important details of identity,” under ten 
headings, which Mr. Holt cites, between the bas-relief and the pictures, the 
following may be discovered also in the National Gallery: 1, the insignia of 
royalty lying before the kneeling Magus, in two instances ; 2, the relative 
positions of Joseph and Mary, in four ; 3, the Ethiopian king looking towards 
the Virgin, in one; 4, the same king holdinga casket, in two ; 
in two ; 6, a projecting thatched roof, in one, and the thatch, at least, in two; 
7, a broken Corinthian colunin, in one (besides perfect Corinthian and broken 
unfluted columns in a second); &, the starin the East, in three. No doubt, 
the resemblances of the bas relief to the background and foreground re 
spectively of the Rubens pictures are closer and more numerous than to any 


5, two pa res, 


; 


he National Gallery pictures ; but they do not appear to us sufficient to 
ra iny really strong presumption that the bas-relief isa Rubens. 
Mr. Holt’s last point is that the “manifestly contemporaneous” frame ot 


he bas-relief, carved chiefly with laurel-leaves and berries, has a heraldic 
rose on the centre of the bas« - and that the rose was, up to 1620, the crest 
of Rubens. This is, indeed, such a coincidence as a theorist, already con 
sd, has a right to seize hold of as a last link in his proof. We must say, 
however, upon looking at the woodcut which Mr. Holt gives of the frame, 


Vines 


that the * heraldic rose ”’ appears to us to be a mere ornament as mere an 


ornament as the conventional acanthus-leaves which serve to finish off the 


nele , ANd JUST aS COMMON a Had the rose been intended as a crest, we 
lave a strong impression that it would have been placed at the summit, not 
the base, of the frame Moreover, even if the rose could be admitted to 
ll in favour of Rubens’s ownership of the bas-relief, a wide gap still remain 
between ownership and authorship. ; 
In conclusion, we submit that the internal evidence for fathering the | 


relief upon Rubens is of the slightest ; the historical evidence, null, and so 


iv leaning to the negative side; the confirmatory coincidences, though to 
some extent available and curious, by no means sufficient to give the scale 
turn towards the aflirmative, far less to kick the beam, as Mr. Holt conceives. 
It o Lins for therefore to thank him for including us among the 
recipients of a sightly unpublished volume, raising a question which would 
more than deserve to be raised, if only any adequate materials existed foi 


mont! of A st and September that we usually expect 

neratic enterp? to be flouris] But in an exceptional year like the pre- 
whet the world flocl t ee the International Exhibition, theatrical 

avers 1 pe to profit by the presence of so many strangers in London, 
i the k ‘ i the Roy il English Onera have, we believe, done well thus far, 

ine the dullest months of the year for their season. When, at the close of 


| 


the Italian Opera performances, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison an- 


nounced their intention to commence the English Opera season on the 25th of 
Aug f I doubts were e: presse d : to the result, seeing that the greater part 
of the 1 eal public would be absent from town, and the number of strangers, 
was thought, would hardly suffice to fill so large a house as that of Covent 
Garden. We are pleased, however, to observe that their performances have 
hitherto been very well attended. As was to be expected, the boxes and stalls 
have had but few occupants, but the pit, amphitheatre, and gallery have almost 
hilv heen crowded with enthusiastic audiences. The managers have certainly 
me the itmo They have not only engaged the best talent they could 
r und production of the most popular operas in the 
, 1 i ed the taste of the most fastidious con- 
an Nor have we, in the p nee of those foreigners who may wish to hear 
t English mu 3 like, o1 lesire to know whether there is really such a 
' is an nor re n to be ashamed either of our native talent, 
or of the way in W h ti Ne’ ! nroduced Every one who has been in the 
bit of fron he Royal English Opera during the last few years must admit 
it t] ! d chorus belonging to that establishment are not only 
le] S cely to be passed. ‘l'o hear the overtures to the “ Crown 


Diamonds,” “ Dinorah,” ‘* Lurline,” and “ Fra Diavolo,” performed by the band 
sh Opera, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, is alon 


rth a visit to Covent Garden. But the list of singers, too, is in many respect 


inerior to that of preceding yea To the names of Miss Pyne, Mr. Harrison, 


iT cl Mr. “aT tle vy. have now veen added those of Malle. Pare} a, Madame Laura 


le company has 


Baxter, and Mr. W. H. Weiss, all artists of the first rank. T! 
further been strengthened by the addition of another Prima Donna, Miss Sarah 
Dobson (a pupil of Mr. Wood), who, though a novice on the stage, is not without 


promise; while in Mr. George Perren, the lessees have found a very pleasing if 
not a very powerful tenor. The advantage of possessing a company complete in 
its ensemble and strong in every department cannot be too highly estimated, 
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since it enables the managers to give a pleasant variety to their performances, 


and allows sufficient rest to the singers. This has at once been made manifest 
during the past week, when the serious indisposition of Miss Louisa Pyne (from 
which we are glad to note she has now entirely recovered), necessitated a 
change of cast, without causing any serious injury to the execution of the operas, 
or producing any visible effect on the receipts of the evening. 

The operas that have drawn the best houses, up to the present time, are, we 
* The 
with Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Santley, in the prin- 


believe, “‘ The Lily of Killarney,” ‘* The Crown Diamonds,” 
of Castille,” 
cipal parts ; 


Rose 


and 


“ Fra Diavolo,”’ have been 


equally successfully supported by Mdlle. Parepa, Madame Laura Baxter, Miss 


while * Dinorah,’’ *“ Maritana,” and 


Thirlwall, Messrs. Harrison, George Perren, and Weiss. 
; 5) ae 


© Satanella,” 


In ** 


the soprano part has been undertaken by 


14a Sonnambula,”’ 


** Lurline,”’ and Miss 


Sarah Dobson, who, in these operas, has made her début on the English stage. 


This young singer, as we have already said, has much in her favour, possessing 
a nice voice anda pleasing manner ; but it appears to us that she is not at present 


entitled to share the work of “ prima donna”’ with Miss Louisa Pyne or Mdlle. 


Parepa. It would be far wiser, we think, to wait, before entrusting Miss Dobson 


with very arduous ;, until she shall have made herself better acquainted witl 


stage routine, and become a greater mistress of the art of singing. ‘“ Satanella’ 


has been her most successful effort, and we doubt not, that sascientious 


study, Miss Dobson will, ere long, honourably distinguish herself in her profes- 
sion. Of Mr. George Perren we cannot altogether speak as of a new comer. 


He has long been known as a very painstaking and careful singer. His voice, 


it 
is true, is much too small for a large theatre, but he tries to make up for this 
deficiency by singing with taste and finish, and invariably succeeds in pleasing 
his audience. Asan actor he has yet much to learn, but practice will soor 
enable him to impart more life to his impersonations. 


The engagements of Madame Laura Baxter and Mr. Weiss are of the greatest 


though the 
former does not appear to be quite at ease on the stage, yet the addition of a 


Aa 


importance. 3oth are favourite and accomplished singers, and 


good contralto voice is indispensable to the production of operas of the present 


repertory, more especially in the execution of concerted pieces. In ‘ Dinorah 


; 


for instance, Madame Laura Baxter, as the second goatherd clever Miss 


the 


Thirlwall appearing as the first—created a very favourable impression, and san 
her music with undoubted talent. The performance of that opera in general 
deserves the highest praise. We have seldom heard a better Di 

Mdlle. Parepa, though we can hardly say that we have not s one wl 

nearer to our ideal of the crazy maiden. Nothing could be m brilliant and 


finished than her singing of the shadow song, or more artistic than her 
o Mr. S intley as 


Mr. Harrison as Corentin, for their clever performances. 


of the bercewse in the first act. 


Equal praise is due t 
The forme} is now 


latter, if not « 


only a first-rate singer, but a very good actor, while the 


the first, may fairly lay claim to the second appellation. Mr. Harrison, in all his 


characters, invariably evinces much dramatic intelligence and more th: 


artistic ability. If endowed with the means, he might, even now, take the sl 
out of many a popular tenor; but unfortunately the means are wanti1 
forgetting that the will is not as good as the deed (with singers especialls 
the effect he creates is not always what it should be. We would also warn 
energetic tenor never to lose sight of the character of the personage he repre 
sents. To amuse the public ¢@ towt ; . to raise a laugh by mean Lavell 
foonery, or by the interpolation of some stupid phrases entirely foreign the te 

is not worthy of a distinguished artist. 

We cannot conclude this notice without briefly alluding to the « pe 
formance of “ Fra Diavolo,”’ given for the first time on Tuesday oper 
was not only well sung, but well acted from first to last, while the orchestra and 
chorus fully maintained their well-earned reputation. The splendid execution « 


the overture (rapturously encored) put the audience at once in good humour, and 


prepared them for the great pleasure in store forthem. The ever fresh and 
delightful melodies that abound in Auber’s charming opera, were for the most 
., and humour 


part sung with taste, entrar all necessary qualifications for the 


successful rendering of the great French composer’s sparkling music. Mdlk 


Mr. 


Parepa (Zerlina), Miss Thirlwall (Lady Allcash), 
Mr. Lyall (Lorenzo), and Mr. Weiss (Lord Allcash 


mended for their respective performances. 


(Fra Diavolo 
be 


They seemed themselves to er 


Harrison 


ce serve to highly com- 


the richness and brilliancy of the music, and entered nto the fun of the 


story. Beppo and Giacomo, the rascally brigands, represented by Mes 

H. Corri and Aynsley Cook, did their best to contribute their share to 
the general merriment, and, though their humour was of a sg yew hat 
heavy order, they yet succeeded in keeping the audience interested in th 

manceuvres. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Weiss greatly distinguished themselves 
on this occasion, and gave one of the best delineatio or ti characters 
we have seen for a long time. A word of praise is » due to Mr. Lyall (second 


tenor), who sang his first air so sweetly as to obtain a unanime¢ 


Much 


might be made of his voice, which is of a most agreeable quality Those ari 
acquainted with Auber’s operas well know how fanciful and ingenious tl 

orchestration of his music, and will, therefore, readily believe us when we state 
that the accompaniments left nothing to be desired. For delicacy and modera- 


tion of certain effects, Mr. Mellon’s orchestra might read a wholes 


me li sson 
that of the Royal Italian Opera, which, although somewhat stronger in number. 
is by no means superior, in quality. On the whole, the revival of “ Fra Diavolo’ 
after a lapse of three years, cannot fail in every respect to enhance the reputa- 


| 7 


tion of our national theatre, and secure for Auber’s opera a re1 and las 


lewed ting 


popularity. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

THe British Association meeting opened at Cambridge on Wednesday last. 
under the presidency of the Rev. Professor Robert Willis. There was a large 
audience to hear his opening address in the new Guildhall, but the attendance of 


| 


E. Geography and Ethnology, King’s College, F. Galton, F.R.S.; F. Econo 
Science and Statistics, Clare College, Edwin Chadwick, F.R.S.: G. Mechanic: 
Science, in the Schools, Wm. Fairbairn, LL.D. The chief papers in the Thurs 
day’s pre ceedings were read in the mathematica! sectiol wi ch was pened 
a sh rt but excellent address from P? fessor Stol 5 

Mr. C. Tomlinson read the first, ‘*On the Moti of Camph«e va 
the Light.”’ All books on chen istry claim f i ( iectricity the } yperty 
depositing crystals of camphor towards the] hi goists’ yps the dey 
of camp! x crystals insid I bottle on 1 I e t 1 well-ko 

ecurrence Tl French chemist C tal 1 t first ho observed tl 
phenomenon He was followed by Doit, who made nun is experiments 
camphor and other substances, and who regarded the results, however 
belonging to the same class of phen mena as the rowth of piants towards t 
light an opinion whi id 1 with no contrat ip to 1845, when D 
Draper published vork ont ulity « ylants L | kewl lvo 

t ime opu ion. "he results Ss experiments were rtainly ve ! l 
He states that in certa ths vear the crystals ¢ ump! I 
he towards the light I t awa it, and n 
them respective ap he m ar ! Ine ad crys 1 ¢ W 8s Dot 
certain solutions, & prod l aphe n crvst produ 
repulsion altogether of the deposit of crys n 
were attributed to electricity. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s experiment wWev ! { it 7 her li 
nor electricity was the cause ¢ he de} Ma =t t} , , 
experiments seemed ead to a ' . i% 
rising sun gave deposits « 1 li d n u 
the side farthest awa it mind ! Pa 
but su L St l 
hesitate He t ns 
{ ¢ le t Ww le 
] ttles to ras © ft ( nside its 
r’é snits if si I I I ( per I rl ( cit é | t 
that heat wa e prima cause of ft é ngula e . 

‘ ( a i 
f . I f I pa 
agaln there Was iep I ( 0 t iw Tl 
He therefore resolved to t f ( in é 

1 sermes of Dotties Cannol i LO i i { 

ed t t radiation tro! a b ri vy aep 1 tl 

piectet flection fri I t i I e but 

undant deposit but in thos ) ad wi Li VW el i¢ 
H mc he carde i the d p s thes I il y 
umphor, and similar to the dep: of de Lhe | ited 

rie e sat i Was he o! aL rie ew nd t e ol] 

3s paper wa iunster his phe el ‘ ( str 

t of 1 N Le f mph é ( bot 

r ‘ ( ~ cCAMmDIE y ott] 
the thi ne side, ant finer wat 
‘ ‘ | » |} ed + hy , » den = ; 
S » | e pu nto it CO} t ( il 
has % mmon i Lit nat |} l pl p ed e da 

e of these re s take place, but the expre vi T 
sed Ord L\ xpression refers to th { : 0 l araw 
r otherwise confined in very restricted spaces, where radiation cannot tak: 
lace; but when they are placed in a dark room with closed shutters inequ 
radiation affects the vessels and deposits take pla his property, moreoy 


at the 
certain number of cubic inches of oxvgen must be « 
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members does not appear to be so great on thi 


year at Manchester, nor is there so mucl 
excellent papers, however, have already been re 
president's address consisted mainly of 


science ; 


ene 


account of the 


science during the past year. 


The 


various 


sections 


Physics, at Trinity College ; 


S 


distributed a 
President 


were 


I 


reo 


ad 
a review of the history of the Britis) 
Association, from its first establishment, and of the services it 
he concluded with an 


steps 


folloy 


Professo1 
of Mathematics, Cambridge, and Secretary, Royal Soci 


G. 


S al 
kes (Lucasian Profes 
etv) : B. Chemical Science 


Lecture-room, Old Botanic Gardens, Professor Miller (¢ 


Senate House, a 


D. Zoology and 


Huxley, F.R.S. ; 


surface 


ny, 


of the earth. 


B. Jukes, F.R.S , Director of t] 
Bots 


Sub-secti 


Hall 


of Physiology, i 


in the of Gonvil 


mn 


Now, t 


O maintal 


tion attained, if the atmosphere there consist d ( 
more than sufficient for the supply. 


An extract fr 


ia 


Crude camphor is much mor 


the 


Yr 
i 


ry 


Ge 


n Trinity 


[Oct. 4, 1862. 


taken 


Cambridge) ; C. Geology, 


»~tO the want of o 


A. 


Caius 


Hall, Dr. E 


had rendered 
in the 


Mathematics 


College, Profes 


ry beautiful igur 
line, and wate! 
umstances 
Alluding to t 
nel i ascent, 
lve supp 
CaLlch, Was ¢ 
opened the y 
ah } of 
cd i eff tt! 
! nce! | 
and suggested pr 
In | Lil¢ na 
as & i | ‘ { 
rmeht be dir 
l of silk 1 wl) 
crew being that 
t could be made 
ss of balla 


the ¢ xplorati ] 


ia and Africa. 


said he 


considered tha 


ry or 





’ 
lAS| 


present occasion as it was 
y in the proceedings. Sol 
in the various st ctions. Tl 


pre TESS Of} 


logical Survey of lrelan 


G. Pag | 


li, 


effects produced were 


is not confined to ordinary prepared camphor! 
ensitive than it, and Borneo camphor gives different and y 
s does also artif il or turpentine campho Napthaline, 
various gases, &c., also give various deposits under similar ¢ 
Mr. As! read some “* Suggestions on Balloon Navigation 
ingver e! untered | Messrs. Glaisher and well 
suggested that a weight micht | ittachs the rop I 
| a lever, ne opp e end of whic! w ie | et 
I lhe by the verona If tl > « ite] wre e] iS¢ e Wwe 
und as the aérona would naturailv. on exhanst e] 
h, the weight, being fre would cause tl to | 
des of the balloor In the ite as ent, | CPO} der 
suffered as much fron 1 as from the rarefi ym of 
1utions in ure tempts tf retaining thi eat of the D 
gation the application of st power was impossible; | 
was required etiect a moti hroug! pne : Ss pt Ww 
mplo ed.a } suc oe sted the upplic ut ( rew, ior! 
me other light substar the lva i t 
ild not only be ipplied as a | ontal propelling power 
ffes he ascent and descent of the machine without the 
rther suggested the practical application of ba ing 
ficult and unknown count such as the interior of Aus 
Professor Brookes, in the discussion which followed 
the effects produced on scientific aéronauts were due 
and not to the rarefaction of the air. or to cold. The 
similar to those produced by | reathing carbonic oxi le At 
n that occasion, the density of the air was reduced to on 


‘ 


ui 


; 
| 


altitude attainet 


irter what it wa 


animal heat of the body, a 


nsumed, and at the 


eleva 


ire oxygen, it would not bs 


the Kew Observatory, presented to the Portuguese 


4n Account of 


lar 


. Government 
J. A. de Souza, Professor in the University of Coimbra,” 


was read by Mr. 
Gassiot; aft 


er which Mr. Nasmyth described those “ Pecul 


a Visit t 


by Profess 


At 


Feature 
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e ee ‘ . yy 2 bis 1 : 
Structure of the Sun’s Surface familiarly known a lvst astronomers a 
Nasmyth § willow leaves. Kvery ine connected w the co tLitution and 
’ 
¥ y ? } | 
cona n or the un ba f I S} l nve wa I f Kirel I na 
'.) n, a ured i! I nte { 1d ¢ Ir. Nasmyt ha confined 


his observations chiefiy to the examination of the sun’s disk. Under oneof those 


rv fortunate conditions ol weat he Such as only oceur pu live or six times in 
> } J | . © - , , 
the year, and aided by thoroughly efficient instruments, he had « cted thos« 
traordinary lenticular masses which cover the su luminiferous surface. The 
constitution of sun-spots was still a moot ] t, but the general idea was that they 
were openings in the envelopes of the sun down to his dark bod) First, next 
( Sun 16 was |} l ved we saw t! f Tihie 1 enun bral 
ratum,’’ far less luminous than the ext | iciferous surf the edge 
ae era : 
of which, as seen against the da space of : ! , were broken up into 
| f J , a> y f ] | , 
rrated ed ot the el cular lliaments, a Lt \ 1, aS the ey Wa ruy bac] 
? trnese I re pro} nent ¢ , were en ‘ ma cde ret nl t n ol 
| s | , F , ’ 
r the disk By a roug! surement he was of opinion that 
of them were of less dime! I t 1,000 miles long by 90 mil broad 
: t suita nifying pow for obs¢ t - tw 
, t t } ( tra t liyy y ’ 
P ’ W ry , , 
cl ( : ( 
} : 
} 
} ; 
he 
W el oy in-spot 1 1 nut had 
, l ( I ni! Twe?] i} . 
ere dark ' | by ros ea rar 
:' 
; : 
| ppe lso to | essed ' i } 
\ , l, of { im, commer! } é 
‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
| et ' | ( 
| ete é 
" 
( \\ 1 t t] of é 
lm l wa } ; nm 4 ni | , ; lese 
i nu { VW oO! t 
] + y ’ 7 
? | ‘ i b> i I i na 
I . ! I i I \ 
gy we | 
rnite } } is < if t v 
7 4 ] 
vi ive ! 
VW t tror i i 
;, : 
oft ( . { T) ( 0) 
n uable e} 
! i | ‘] 
| he Ast : 
3] ( } 
Y i nner n with t | he ’ ! of j ta 
\ ; 
’ ¥ 4 ri¢ | T 5 
rT ‘ ; 
; y ; | } 
{ i) i ‘ i 
t a 
I i A I A I y 
en } r , 
i i - 
; mynre i ’ ] * ] nit ; 
n} l ! yn 
I I ! Oo! il f i 
r f n mpre 
' { ! 
? eC eA 
I 
rT) w ‘ ad } 
vlius vector had 1 | bie inc ( | f 
me derree ot connecti yuld F ’ the 7 f ty 
| ( ea I e, 
»+ } 41 ,¥ ‘ 
ne portion about the mix would a n t 1 ana tend 
continually to diminish the length « HH ht this action 
L¢+ } ;* , 
I Ont be the efttect 1s « ? Liabiv ’ i} ; ; 
~ if ’ | ¥ ’ 
i constanl i ( 
j ( in! r nd pape P eSs( { ( dered t \p] 
L4 f | l : > r " ; — 
cts the Atmospheric Refraction of a Heavenly Body,” especially in rx 
suppose | case of a small atmosphere to the moon When the n 
a star the ray of light from it wi } thi t 
on, ll any ¢ d by tl pend ( t I thie { tft tar 
* ° . : sla 
da appear to be shifted in the direction tov Is w t arth 18 m 
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» considerable to be due to error of observation. The same inferen 
? , . 
ira tw mn ria ty 7. } rt . _ 
drawn fro observations of solar eclipses. The reasoning applied to a 
1 Tt Ta $a - « f.. l ‘ ; ’ : " 
‘ras equally true of a point on the sun's disk, and on the supposition tha 
€ moon has an atmosphere, the real position of the boun of the eclipsed 


t of the solar disk is within the apparent boundary. From observations of the 


lar ¢ clipse of 15th March, 1858, Professor Challis obtained a diameter ] | 
6 than that of the JN | Almanac. Mr. Airy had pre 


the Cambridge observation of the eclipse of 16th July, 1833, a similar diff 
amounting to 8’, These res , while t y prove that the moor 3 al m 

wey | . 

mere, prove at the same time that the atmosphere must be of ve small 
Gensity and magnit In conclu x, Prof r ( lis ecested another 
Criterion, based on the preceding the Vy. The effect inar ! phe rel 

= , ,* , = ) ,* , . 

tion during a solar eclipse would be to condense the light w passe to 
the moon's border by contracting the space through which it passes. f, there 
fnra = rn . . 5 « . , 
‘ore, the existence of a bright band should be established by observation. it would 


be 


Strong evidence of the reality of a lunar atm pnere, [t is desir: ble, the 





orks known by the general na 
These have been composed at di j 
them are incidental allusions to heavenly bodies, and by their means, Bailey, 
Davis, and others have attempted to calculate the dates of some of the works. 
‘e were two points to which the author drew particular attention—the pro- 
of correction whereby the true lon 
1e precession of the equinoxes. ‘The latter is an important element in Hindu 


tever Mr. Menzies gave a ‘* Descr 


‘ates the relative Change of Position of Two Objects which are maintaining 
( 


mm 
le Propeller,’ by Mr. Coryton 


In the evening, Dr. Tyndall lectured * On the Force and Forms of Water,” to 



















































particular attention should be directed to this point at the next occurrence 


\\ Sy] tticy | next re ul a pape! on the curious * Hindu Method of Cal- 
Keli : The astronomy of the Hindus is contained in a series of 


ec 


. " , 99 . . . 9 
me of ‘* Siddhanta,”’ or “ Perfect Explanation. 


fferent times over a period of 2,000 years. In 


citudes were deduced from the mean, and 
} 

nomy, not only as a question of scientific accuracy, but as marking an epoch 

history of their discoveries. It is an ascertained fact that their earlier 

mong whom Brahmagupta may be mentioned, took no account of it 

an Optical Instrument which 


iption of 
hromatic Camera and its Applications.” Mr. 
Symons in a paper, * On British Rainfall during 1860 and 1861,” pointed 
he princiy points necessary to make observations on rainfall at different 
ns strictly comparable, dwelling especially on the necessit; of the accuracy 

l ly tested, and of stating in ev ry instance the 
rain-vauge above the ground and above sea-level. The tables 


iunied this communication were exceedingly voluminous, giving the 
n every month of the two years at more than 500 stations; and 
n presenting them, acknowledged the uniform kindness of observers 


it t country, without which it would have been impossible for him to 
presented this most complete and comprehensive series. It was remark- 
860, the excess in South Britain was counterbalanced by a deficiency 

ind ; that in 1861 the equipoise was maintained, but in the reverse order, 
ive ly dry, and Scotland (especially the western coast) subj cl 
nted downfall lt was also noteworthy that if the returns 
! were ‘om bine d, the fall was nearly identical in the two 


vel in 1860 being, 39°784 inches, and in 1861, 38°466. 


, 
in 1860,” by Mr. Norman Pogson; “On the Mechanical Power of 
tism, with special references to Dr. Joule’s and Dr. Scoresby’s 

In the Chemical section, * On the Luminosity of Phosphorus,” by 

. Moffatt ; “ Rapid Dry Collodion Process,” by Mr. T. Sutton; “ Remarks 
owe, F.R.A.S.; “On the Essential Oil of Bay and 


. 


Aromatic Oils,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. 


e othe papers in this section were, * Observations on three of the Minor 


Section C an opening address was given by the President, Mr. Jukes. The 


hy 


read wel ‘On a *‘ Whittle’ Bone from the Barnwell Gravel,’ by Mr. H 
‘On a Deep Well at Norwich,’”’ by Mr. J Crompton; * On Tertiary 


ml l ( Ll, DY P1 fe Or Ansté 1: * (Cn the Alluvial Deposits on the 


e,’ by R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S.; “On Ancient Beach at Fort 
in by Mr. J. G. Jeffreys ; “ Glacial Deposits of Scotch Highlands,” by the 

S. W. King; ‘ Geology of Sligo,” by Mr. A. B. Wynne. 
Section D, after the President's (Professor Huxley’s) address, John Lubbock, 
I’. R.S., described “Two Aquatic Species of Hymenoptera.” In one of the 
August, Mr. Lubbock was watching the animals in a basin of 
water, when great was his astonishment to see in his basin a small hymen- 
t, evidently quite at its ease, and actually swimming by means of 


\t first he could scarcely believe his eyes ; but, having found several, 
nad acd. he female of A by) hus armatus has been observed 


| the sides of'1 s in the Clyde to a considerable depth, and to remain 
g il minutes; but even this species cannot be considered aquatic, and 
» Le if know how to swim. Of the species of hymenoptera, 
ted at 40,00Q, al t 3,000 live in Great Britain ; and as, trom the interest 
habits, their marvellous instincts, and their curious relations 


nals, they hi been more studied than any other croup of inverte- 


t discovery is the more remarkable Pol ttans is the name 
ibbock has given to these true water insects, some of which, in order to 
they could fly, he irritated with th point of a needle, but could not incite 

to a exertio1 
her pape we * Tnflor ence of Plants,’ by Mr. J. Gibbs; “ Astart 
nge,” by Mr. J. G. Jeffreys; ‘ Toot-poison of New 


l, bu. Ls is , 1.D.; * Condition of Existence in modifying Species 
\ es, J Rev. W. N. Molesworth ; ** Report of Committee for the 


ng Science by means of the Mercantile Marine,” by Dr. Collingwood. 


In Section D, Dr. G. D. Gibb read a paper ‘* On the Physiological Action of the 


i Ammonium,” which excited much attention. The experiments made 
? 


this preparation upon a number of healthy persons gave some very remark- 


resu ; butit requires to be given very pure, and was prepared for the author 


p 


Messrs. F'incham, of Baker Street, London. The part of the body particularly 


nced was the great tegumentary system, both internal and external ; indeed, 
the « f of the human structures, next to the adipose or fatty, which 


ic use of the salt for a short time, the complexion 


ve dingir . hoht sallowness, or a heightened « yn plexion 

altered, so that a more healthy, slightly pink colour is 

l Che eff ( t! ul stance upon the skin led the author to consider 

( tl com} n and cleanser. The next effect was upon the 

I I une of the throat and fauces, the secretions of which it pet 
na » deadened sensation that anzesthesia was produced, which pe 


‘eady inspection of the interior of the windpipe in cases of disease. 
ir property was sel able in removing pain and other symptoms 


| throat, and promised to be of the greatest value in certain 


Lig I lad 3. TI ) niiu nce of this agent was occasionally excited as &@ 


and improved digestion. But the most remarkable property which it dis- 


neutralize fat and atheroma in the system. 


ms moderately corpu'tent, or possessing the atheromatous expression of 


ena ( her be rnie less in we icht and fou rid « fa port 10n of their fat 
t inconvenience, or, to some extent, lost the distinctive features of the 
he other papers read were, os irculati n of the Bl od,”’ by Dr. G. R ybinson ; 


ipie Syncope coincident in Chloroform Accidents,”’ b Dr. Kidd; “ Observa- 


on the Earth-worm,’”’ by Dr. John Davy, F.R.S. 
the Section G, after the President's address, “ [mpri ved Form of Link 


n,”’ by Mi Nas! iyth ; 2 [Importance of Economizing Fuel in [ron-clad 


;’ by Mr. Edward E. Allen; “ New Marine Boiler,’ by Dr. Grimaldi: 


Vert ical Wave-line 


of Ship-Construction,”’ “ Oblique System of Reefing Sails,” 


ire of Sluice in the Fens,” by William Thorold ; 


Atmospheric 


° | ’ 1.31 | : a 
ence, in the Guildhall, and was greatly applauded, 


au 
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DR. DE JON GH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


' IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OLL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 


safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 


RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Q 
** T eonsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown ( i Liver Onl 


be a very pure O l not likely to create disgust, and a 
peutic agent of great value,” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., 


*¢ T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’ 


guarantee to be pref “abl 


genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.8., 
Author of the “ Spas of G 
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** Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-B: 


Cod Liver Oil produ s the desired effect in a horter t 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the 
Pale Oi!,”’ 
Dr. LAWRANCE, 

Physic ian to IT. RIT. the Duke ; Sia ( ) iG 
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Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp a 
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ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 0 


respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
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ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 22s. 
ORLEY FARM. 
By 


With Forty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R,A 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In One Vol., post 8 


A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK: 
FROM PORTSMOUTH PEIHO. 


Edited by WALTER Wut! 


ro 


. 1 Edit 
MARIETT 
By Tnom 

Author of 


eM Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author’ s 
ume. . . . What constitutes the charm of the book is, that it 
and, to all appearance, faithful picture of homely 

Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced 


mn, in One 


Volume, ] t 51 
A: A NO 

ADOLI : 
‘¢ La Beata, ’ &e 


EL. 


nus TROLLOPE, 


} 
Ss a pia li 
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lian life 


into novels, it has been either as the lovely but rather doubtful 
wife of the hero in times gone by, or as the irresistible villain 
mode fe, or yet again, and worst of all, as the inspired 
rtis 1 rhay lical Art-novel. Here we have the Italian of 
I home, t fat farmer in h pony gig, the mer- 

hi unter, the housewife bustling about the 

re, the canon his wine [his what we 


cit n : sipping 
int; and it i seem as if here Mr. Adi 


Iphus Trollope has 


We the 


have 


tru out a new path for the novelist. 
mestic life of the Italian, especially as a dweller in towns, 
uinted honestly, with all the local colouring which belongs to 
t, by a man who knows his subject well. We are glad to have 
the } ure; we should be glad to have other such scenes, if 
lisplayed equal knowledge; and we commend Mr, Trol- 
ample ft who are in want of a subject,” 
s. wy t + Q a 
Vert Wednesda 
Ln ] P 12s. With nume1 [ilustrations 
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CONFECTIONER. 


‘Und ie above a reviated designation we are announcing 
xt mere title-page of which is a catalogue of culinary 
iysteries, and the programme of an exhibition of subtle and 
ibr irt. ‘The Royal English and Foreign ( fectioner, 
this title-page avers, ‘is a practical treatise on the art of 
t ery in all its branches, comprising ornamental con- 


ery artificially developed ; different methods of preserv- 
, fruit pulps, and juices in bottles, the preparation of 


ms and jellies, fruit and other syrups, summer beverages, 
ind a great variety national drinks: with directions for 


making dessert cakes, plain and fancy bread, candies, bonbons, 


mifit spirituous essences, and cordials; also the art of 
making, and tl arrangement and general economy of 
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| as will a for the instructive volume at Messrs. Chap- 
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the abundant promise of Francatelli’s title-page. It is 
enough to al » us from such endless labour to mention that 


of the chapters occupy fifteen pages, and that the 


index, in which the references are printed very closely, com- 
prises upw ls of twenty pages, and includes all imaginable 
products of the confectionery art, from ‘ Albert biscuits’ up 
zéphyrs soufilés We salute Mr. Francatelli re- 
tt 1 dismissing his book; only adding that his re ipe 
beignets of | apples, on page 252, is worth all the money 
vhich tl purchase ] pay for this very opportune volume,”’ 
I s, Sept. 12t! 
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M \ swor 4 l ex r t 1 n list the 
" ig a racy wi ! he rey l s pictures of the 
ist—t Ly to tl " rs in his well-con 
tr d st i m y hat fill his page 
al e p 4 t f i ery rea l rr. 
f 


Crown 8vo., price 5s., New and Cheaper Ed 
THE WEST INDIES AND 
SPANISH MAIN. 
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New and Chea Edit f 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 


By J. Corp 


| Oe mosvo 
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193, PICCADILLY. 
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PUBLIC OPINION: 
A FIRST-CLASS 
WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


32 PAGES,— PRICE TWOPENCE. 


PUBLIC OPINION is indispensable to Politicians, 
Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gen- 
try, Merchants and Manufacturers, and all who take 
Political, Social, and Commercial 


the World, [t 


Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, 


an interest in 
the 
all 
the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a 
of 


Selection of Articles of a literary and popular cha- 


fives 


Progress throughout 


on 
Complete Summary Current Events, and a 
racter;: it is, in short, what its title implies—The 
Mirror of Public Opinion on Politics, Society, Com- 


merce, Literature, and Art. 


To English Residents abroad *‘ Public Opinion”’ 
is invaluable. 


CONTENTS :—OCTOBER 


HOME, 


AN ENGLISH 

THE ALLEGED 
GAUXHOLME, 

SUBSTITUTES FOR COTTON, 


4th. 


BORGIA 


DEATH FROM STARVATION AT 
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SENSATION WRITERS. 
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TION, 
AMERICA. 

PROGRESS OF THE WAR 
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THE EMPEROR’S LETTER ON THE ROMAN QUI 

rion, 
MEXICO. 

THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY 
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GERMANY. 

THE CHANGE OF THE MINISTRY IN PRUSSIA. 

THE UNITY MEETING AT WEIMER. 

DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

NOTABILIA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE BELFAST RIOTS. 

MATRIMONY MADE EASY 

STATE OF AUSTRIA, 

ITALIAN NOTIONS OF JUSTICE. 

THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 

NAPOLEON AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

&e. &e. & 

PUBLIC OPINION may bi tained t thee 
Railwar Book-stalls, and of all Be } Ss l 
Ne vsagei te th ‘ough ut the kingde ? 

OF FICE—3, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
THER ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 


(Price 2s. 6d.), 
ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of th 


are comprised nearly One Hundred and Twenty Engravings 


NT 
L\ 


Contains the SEVENTH DIVISION of 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, in whi 


from Exhibited Specimens in Terra-Cotta, Earthenware, Engraved Glass, Cast-Iron, Ornamental Saf 
Carpeting, Lace, Chandeliers, “ Bir ham Jewellery,” Spanish Silver Tazzas, Silk Damasks. 
Carved Buffets, Wall Decorations, Articles executed in Silver, Jewels, Cabinets, Pianofortes, Papier 


Maché, Encaustic Tiles, Cox Matting, Bronzes, Medizval Metal Work, Denmark Porcelain, Artis 
Productions of Victoria, &c., & T! Lit C nts ti he * Pictures of the 
Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian, and Sy Ss is, 1 Water-colour Dray s of English School, ir 











the International Exhibition,” by J. Bea ton Atkinson; * Sculptur ernational Exhibition ;’ 
‘Fulham Pottery ;” “ British / Style and ( cte \bsolon,” by James Dafforns 
llustrated, &c., &c. The Line Enera * The Prosperous Days of b.’ engraved by H. Bourne 
from the picture by W. C. T. D A .R.A Spithead ( li by YV Miller, from the picture 
J. M. W. Turner. R.A., in the Nat 
London: JAMES &. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, and International Bazaar, 
OPPOSI' we Exu 
Pon Sten 3 ( Q ee ’ 


CO = 26. 2 Eo I A? fea. ae 


()} WILSON, 


ce a ~ — - . . 
CO i fe iS 2 
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JOHN 
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EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co 
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MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Translated from the G bv Miss DERICA ROWAN De ’ th. 10s. 6d 

. TI circun Sti ce iT le rwnh | vou na j , \ ] : 

ith J ! iat il Hig) rit the P e t f nown ( ’ tQyq | . : ANDACI 
which is generally ascribed to Zsch ( Son \ lita wert ently i bv ] t] 
he had a presentiment of his ear] leat] Aft { l event ! ’ became more than 
endea ed to the ) een w! } ’ 11 | 
en pl ved Miss Rowan I i l } } I iber of « 
vere circulated, w L1 \i hor 
deep and overwhelmir y A 

O el ently calculated end ' 1a deg 

fir ‘ } “ i 


TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster-row. 


London: 50, 





LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. NEW REFERENCE BOOK FOR STUDENTS AND 
IBR CLES 
By THOS. HOOD, Esa LIBRARIES 
In ( NI \ P e 12s 6d., Half-! und, 950 pp 
IN “FUN,” EVERY WEEK. : : 
Sees ee .HB MANUAL OF DATES 
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Ft 7. IN TIVHE POETICAL WORKS of W.C. BENNETT, 
- } Ant r of ** Baby May. ‘The Worn Wedding Ring 
\ . N first ¢ ected, Classified, and Revised by t 
With numer COMIC ENGRAVINGS Aut vi » Steel Portrait and Illustrations, by J 
Artists, and Humorous Articles | » follow Wa 
Writers Re ied this Series 
W. Bailey, Esq. | W.S. Gilbert, 1 LEIGH UNT’S POEMS. Edited by Thor 
W. Barber, Esa r. o l, Es ' P . 
I L. Blanchard, E Yr. 8. Je | ba 
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Of 80. Fle I | ETRY 
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Chr Vols 


Capt. Mayne Reid. 


Now Ready, at all Farringdon-street. 


THE MAROON. By 


On the 10th instant, Price Six Shillings, Cloth, 


Mayne Reid has writte ’ 


romances, but none better than ‘The Maro The Pr . .., THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
YHE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
ND I. rPHE vis MAAS v4 
JOHN A Edited by his Sox. COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN 
Three Vols. PROSE AND VERSE. 

‘‘ This book sometimes reminds us of Mr. Dicker There “- Zee ncluding Volumes (VI. and VII.) of this edit - 
sa real kn wie ize of German life and character in the tale, " be published early in December, with an original Portra 
which gives it a freshness and value of its own.’ Spectat fMr. H I 

Hurst & Buacxett, 13, Great Maribor ugh-street London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 


THE TEA TRADE. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, October 1st, 1862. 
The inducement and protection at present given to 
Enterp. ind Capital in the interior of th Chines« Kmpire, are such 


that Ve L\ tol most tbundant uppl ot Tea thi Season 


it! Rova { Rebs nave come ri] n then endeavours 


; ot met 
17 j F j , Sy P j ? / ? vt, ? 
China exhibits « LCT Of OFrUEl 71tU PPOSPePrtey , of 
j i t ‘ 

j ; j y ODE wey ttl prepared 
(‘ha v7 ¢ } . of ie ‘ ? ’ foundati 
\ J j 

j / Oj] 


f 
We most cheerfully concur in the prospect of Abundant 
Imports. Several Cargoes of—Fine Black Tea—are to arrive in October, 
numerou Cust 5 end that, with extended 
i}, a] , 
‘/ 
] 
) , j 
PI , r? } () iit 
BANKEI 
CITY BANK a : London 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND Ndinburgh. 
BANK OF IRELAD Dublin. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO Cheltenham 
NATIONAL BANK Ol! COTLANI Glasgow 
BANK OF ENGLANI! ) 
Liverpool 
YAL BANK ) 
| j J t/ R r/ 
? reseed ; 


Or { 
d farth} j Servants, 
ROB* ROBERTS & COMP”: 
Te ! nd U tte es Llesm<e l), 


LIVERPOOL. 
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CRAMER, BEALE, * WOOD’S 


PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 
MUSIC WAREHOUSE —201, REGENT-STREET. 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND FOR DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 


M. DEBAIN is the Inventor of the Harmonium. Ile has received the Prize Medal at every Exhibition, as well as the very highest commendation 


M. Desain has also had the honour to supply Her Majesty the Queen, as well as the En ror of t French, and t of the Eu — M. De 
manufactures Harmoniums of all the different kinds. 
No. 1. Polished Oak Case, One Stop, 4 Octaves PG GO 


” ” ® Octave ) Qg 
2. 53 ss Three Stops 1Y 
a ‘ie oe a ‘4 14 
4, 99 9s seven - 19 19 O 
5. 7) %9 Nine 99 2 15 () 
6. ‘> “ Eleven ,, 98 15 0 
7 7 se Thirteen Stops : knee acti - 4 
5. 99 99 lifteen a = 
we $9 5 Ninete n - — } () () 

WITH PER( 
10, ¥ - Nine Stops \ an 
11. 99 - Thirteen Stops 9 0 
12. a8 - peventeen St ps al lk C10? ) () 
13. 9 9 Twenty-one _,, - 37 
Should any Note of a Harmonium get out of tune, . wn ’ f { A\T] 


PIANOFORTES, &c.—The largest and most SECONDHAND PIANO-FORTES.—At the 


varied selection of Pianofortes in Euro} o be found in Cramer, B LMER \] WOO 
Wood’s Gallery. INSTR i is, | { est Laker ( 
The quality of every Instrument may be relied up is at least ul t dl, ind ; Tn 


representation. Pianofortes of the very common and inferior cla 
carefully excluded from the stock. Every facility is afforded to 


without loss to the buyer, any time within six months, should an Instr 


if a hirher class, or by a different maker, be thought desirable. V17 y n NI f : 
of a higher class, or by a different n ought desirable, == Ss | EVERY MAN~ HIS OWN ORGANIST. 
1 aNWrIPD ubstitute for hi harmoniu 


Pianofortes by every Maker of Eminence will be found in tl 

DEBAI? ANLIPS \itlyy a 8 an ium 

™ = : ' _ player, by which any person, wi lowled f music, can play hy 

NEW MODEL PIANOFORTE.—CRAMER, tunes, psalms, and chants. It is also adapted for the performance of ov 

BEALE, & WOOD manufacture a very elegant COTTAGE PLANOFORTE, , quad walt ipplied to or detached 
of the medium size and of the best description, rich, full tone, faultless: ny existing Organ or Harn im, ) to der: ment Price 
repetition touch, price 35 Guineas; largest size, 60 Guineas. Delivered 12 Guinea CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 207, R t, Londo 

free at any Railway Station. \V\ Wa 18. Watlin 


[INDIAN PIANOFORTE. — CRAMER, 
BEALE, & WOOD manufacture for India a superior COTTAGE PIANO DEBAIN’SS HARMONICORDE 


FORTE, in solid Mahogany, with Metallic Bracings, and all other appliances 


af timo ; net ' R ; 
, : > _ : “ . i I lai from the iiustrious il 
necessary to resist the effect of extreme Climates. Unusual skill and 
. : > : . . hain hay a7 ; ‘ lea ire wour . invent ia ¢ 
attention are bestowed upon the manufacture of these Instruments, which, * Mr. Debain,—1I have heard with real pleasure your new invention. It isa 


for their excellent quality of tone and durability, have obtained the highest | most beautiful instrument, which cannot fail to be well received by the musical 


commendations. Cramer, Beale, & Wood deliver these Instruments F.O.B. | w rld.— Accept, &c. G. ROSSINI.” 


packed in cases lined with zinc, at any home port, for 50 Guineas. Size The arranevement of the Harmonicorde is similar to that of the Harmo- 

height, 3 feet 114 inches; width, 4 feet 44 inches; depth, 2 feet 1} inc! nium. It has, however, the addition of a Pianoforte string to each note, 

PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-stroct, London. mpestings She clinch of tere tuttieemente. Lihdlidh, the 0daire daa 

renee and pianist, declares that it could produce “ effects d’orchestre ’’ superior 

COLONIAL PIANOFORTE.— CRAMER, | — bing attainable by the employment of any combination of ordinary 

BEALE, & WOOD manufacture an instrument similar in size to then a 

Indian Pianoforte, in substantial and elegant Cases of Rosewood or Walnut, p C64 0 

and especially adapted for exportation to the Colonies. Price 50 Guineas . 33 10 0 

packed, and I'.0.B. at any home port, or 55 Guineas delivered at any of the CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, 207, and 209, Regent-street, London 


chief Colonial Ports 


PIANETTE. 


SMALL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, with check acti 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S | T{ARMONINO.—This beautiful little Instru- 
t tone, ich has just been invent 


n, superiol , ae 1 . 
: | ] ment. whi ust bes invented by M. Debain, is a small Harmonium, 
elastic touch. One of the most durable Pianofortes yet mad 25 Guine: 7 ae a ae er R . 
with two sets of vibrators, four Stops, and one Blower. It is constructed to 
*@ : be placed in the vacant space underneath the keyboard of the Pianoforte, 


. » 4 Y ’ “ Al reseD mh Be y? kevb rd ri ‘ee octaves nablir r the ne rf ‘mer t 
PIANO MECANIQUE.—CRAMER, BEALE, | °4 resents second keyboard of threo octaves, enabling the performer t 
ecute tts for t! lanotorte and Harmonium, or Solos with Pianoforte 
& WOOD supply DEBAIN’S PIANO MECANIQUE, an Instrument entitled pei siit ae Acasa sides od Harmoniam, or Solos with Pia 
to rank foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any 


- ‘ eae es: . : Mhig ten ment ia heantifully finished. and adde mnch } hn annnarnnd 
one can play upon it. Price 55 Guineas. If with a Keyboard, enabling it rhis Instrument is beautifully finished, 1 adds much to the appearan 


(Accompaniment. 


of the Pianoforte. 


to be used by a Pianist like an ordinary Pianoforte, 90 Guineas. The 
Rosewood, £12. 12s.; Walnut, £13. 13 


} 


[Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of 


climate. CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, 207, and 209, Regent-street, London. 


Loxvon; Printed by Witu1am Lirtie, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W, Litrix, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarurpay, OcToBer 4, 1862. 
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